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AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
[ Registered as a Newspaper. } 








CATALOGUES. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271, strand, Lendon, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS = Imporrers OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


New and Standard Books — _ ome kept in Stock or supplied 
‘ - promptly to order. 


Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
Catalogues and terme on application. 


BARS, STOCK OF - SECON D-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature. 
—a oaxengummns — , 
Cupteete- Op Testament THEOLOGY. 
. MiscELLANEOUS. ve. 732 lots.) 
a ~. 63, | -L——— (940 lots 





(1442) lots.) 





H GR Vv & Cc 0O.,; 
« PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Covent Gardea, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquari be had by stati 
sulecte rea ‘oreign quaries can y ing 
OREIGN BOOKS and PE RIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & ©O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, |20, - ah Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and Sy nl mC —< ~~" 
CATALOGUES post free on mn anal 


OOKS, a CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND. 
a Pertaining to Ananitien, Finance, and_ Political Economy 
in gen & free; (2) General Uepergeure, (ve Stam 


Heepert, fr Goswell Road, London, 
Libraries Purchased. 














_ | WwW L LE BE N, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books ~_ — at the most moderate 


CATALOGUES on on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, Raley lh a Sons, FUBLISHERS and 


of 27 and 23rd Street, 
York, and #4 BEDE ORD ShRRET ht, LONDON WO. desine te call the 
attention of the BLIO to a it excellent facilities 


, oD 
avourable a> perme, orders for th their own 





‘or the most 
NDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ) PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 





W : ee R & Cc O,, 
. PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 
‘ : 2, Creed Lane, London, E 0. 
Calcutta : Tuacxer, Srivx & Co. 
Telegrams : Morvssit, Lonpvon. (Established 1819. 


te) AUTHORS, Teg ps DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
ers of “The Author's Manual.” 3s. 6d. net, eighth 

caition) avin de.) sultable for ¥ x — ineir pn ., on, 
: adsese Fe Boies Street, Fleet t Street, Lo: Lo = =F 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 








and Pu . Goug! 
have speciaily-! iit Rotary and Mach 
tisioet or other Publications and ee Machines for fast 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W 


The Rev. J. P. AFPY, D. Professor of Ancient History in 
the Wuiversity of Dublin will ‘THis DAY (SATURDAY, may 1), at 
3 o'clock, begin E 2 haves LECTU 2 “THE 
GREEK "THEATRE 


ECENT DISCOVER 
a tion to this Course, sitet Guinea ; to all the Coane in the 
=yt 


uineas. 
The NNUAL MEETING of the Members of the Royal Suttation 
will be hi held THIS DAY (SATURDAY, May Ist), at 5 o’cloc 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
. 54, Pall Mall S.W. 
en 








COLOURS. 
SUMMER RE HIBITION NO 
tecrriep H. Hexkomer, pro tem.). 


INTATU RES.—The celebrated Collection of 

HISTORICAL MINIATURES formed by Mr. LUMSDEN 

PROPERT will be on EXHIBITIUN on and after the 10th MAY, 
_at the FINE ART SOCIETY'S, 148, NEW BOND STREET. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The eye will OPEN on MONDAY, Mary 3rd. Admission 
(from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m, except’on the first day. when it opens at 10), 
ls. is. Catalogues, Is sand is. 6d. Season Tickets, 58 


Y IRISH ACADEMY. 


ab OYAL 
APPLICATIONS for the Academy's TODD PROFESSORSHIP of 


the CELTIC LANGUAGES, which is now vacant, ve be sent in to 
the Secretary of Council before the 3ist of rnpeny! 

















All particulars the Professorship can be obtained from 
the Treasurer of the y~ emy, at the Academy House, 19, Dawson 
Street, Dublin. 

A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 


For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 


President—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
The ANNI Mgt DINNER will take place at the WHITE- 
BAle a TEL METROPOLE, on ATURDAY, May 8th, 
The Rlebt R Reverend the LORD BISHOP of LONDON in the Chair. 
DONATIONS planet Tickets, in pe wins . ack owed w, 
acknowledged 
ALFRED be OUSE, 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line prepaid.) 


ANTED. BOOK PLATES.—Any good. Plates, or 
parcels, purchased for cash.—Henry Ssepam, Second-hand 
Bo-vkseller, 16, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ANTED. —Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
lith JANUAR a Fall pales (3d. per copy) paid. — 
Apply Acapemy Office, 43, Chan: cery Tana, Lo ndon. 











Hi armine BAKER, 14 and 16, abe Bright Street, 
Birmingt am.—Peter Smeke, 3 vola., 1834, 10s. 6d. offered— 
val Officer, 1 3 yols. offered—Arthur Ciaers, 8 vole, 
Ieee £2 offered —Kipling's ‘Plata Tales, do , 1888, 208. off rered— Ani 
New Z 1847, ffered—Lever's Crogan. 2 vols., rt 
pw t bow vs Norcott’s, 1869, £2 seme ——y Gowns, 
1817, a6 Cy Sybel’s Freveh Revolution, 1867, 35s. offered— 
George Meredith’s Poems, pub. Parker, £5 £5 offered— cuupoen'e Vietian 
ub. Canford Manor, £20 offered—Tenn ‘Bari ’s Window, pub. Canford 
Hanor, 1867, £20 offered—Jackson’s Old + 2 hey ., 1878, 42s. offered 
— Ourse of Minerva, 1812, £20 offered—M: Polo’s Travels, 2 vols... 40s. 
offered—Lever's Rent in a Clou ', 10s. éd. of offered yoy & Hallj— 
Hawbuck’s Gran, range | 1847, 21s. offered — Moore's Alps in 1864, £3 uffered— 
oon Tg of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858, 258. —Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 
1869, 208. offered—Wuthering Heights, 3 ‘vols., 1847, 20s. offered— 
Shelley’ 's Queen Mah, 1813 £7 offered. 

A priced Catalogue of 450 books I want. on which I will pay the 
fancy prices affixed, post free on application. 


K J. COX, 201, Kensington High Street.— 
« Opera Books of H M. Theatre, Haymarket, years 1842 to 1858. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. 

( Advertisements are inserted under this rea? ing at 4d. per line, prep prepaid. 


ILSON, Well Street, Moffat, N.B.— Kennedy’s 
Conversations on Religion with rd Byron. 1830. Orig. 
boards. Spotlessly clean copy. ffers. 














EDUCATIONAI.. 


S MecHogtstora mit Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for a limited —— at Exceptional ajvantages 
ie eee i Health studied. —Prospectus, Mise Heiss, Bienne. 











WALTER W. OULESS Rat ‘hia: 8 y. 
“ee GORDON, Secretar: 
19, St. James's Street, 8. 


OOLOGICAL “SOCIETY of LONDON. 


A COURSE . Re J LECTURES on_ BIRDS will be 
delivered_in the LECTURE ROOM in the SOCIETY'S GARDENS, 
Regen:’s Park, on THURSDAYS. at 5. .m., commencing NS 6th, by 
Mr. F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S., Pros ctor to the Societ: 

Tickets for the whole Course, includ jing Entrance to the ‘Garden my 
10s. each ; or 1s. each Lecture, not includin j Bateenee, to be — 
at the Society's Office, 3, ‘Hanover 8q Square, F Hows admitted free. 


yas rr FIVE ZOROASTRIAN GATHAS, with the 
PAHLAVI, SANSKRIT, and PERSIAN TEXTS, 
with Pe of ts First Th i 








M.A. (PF: Brockh sate fi 1000-96. Sjabrontioned hy His 

Dp ue an he ‘or in Council. e Transla- 
tions in their o —— asked for by Darmesteter (Nov. 5, ’83), 
“dans I’ r d'une réponse tae vorable.”.as the basis of the thirty-first 


volume of the Sacred Books of the East, in which Dr. Mills :ucceeded 
him at his request ; they are now oy * sequel. 
See the Gd ittingische Geleh: 


Anzeigen, of May 13 1893,—“ Das 
Ergebniss einer erstaunlichen Arbeit sehr mannigfaltiger Art... 
Unser Mey my =! der @athas Ly yl geférdert.”— fessor Justi. 


~~ Sept. 18, 1893.— *Tous ceux qui s’oecupent de 
Vinterprétation des GAtl a labeur 
scientifique de M. Mills....indispensable pour P’étude.” 
‘essor DARMESTETER. 
Zeitschrift der Deu'schen_Mo ndischen mata’ L Heft, 
wea w “Immer wird es die Grun inge bild n, auf i= sich jede weitere 
uen muss. Mills ha -—_ ihm der Avestaforschung 








and qovams 8, raring 8, 16, 24, of $2-page Journals at 
a assistance given to anyone wishing too commence New 


pen the poptens for Sor BEeal Gen, free. Advertising 











and Pe Publier. ephace Qeidl. elesaoh © Africanism, London.” 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
THE OLD MASTERS. 
ESSRS. FREDERIK MULLER & CO. will 


SELL by AUCTION, at AMSTERDAM, on TUESDAY 
June 1, 1897, the = inners nt Cabinets of OLD PICTURES of 
6. oe, OLE AQ, Esq., and of Mrs. INK-PARRET, containin ning 








au 
einen ties Deinst (an emi vice) g 
Ma ‘essor van. (one of the first scholars living). 
Only a very few c —_ are still to be had (of the author) at 30s. yy 
(Address, Oxford.) e Dictionary is in the press. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 








The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1 
Students can reside in the College within the Homnital a. subject 
to the rere regulati ns. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and 
ron of the agetogate veins of of ney £900 are awarded annually. 
The Medical School contai large Lecture Rooms and well- 
Laborat ries for Practical vaching, as well as Dissecting 





heyde, etn van Be: Both, Veiver Brew by Pict te: 
s e! 
os sag? A in 2. "Brenan Hackae haerts rts (2 
Heda, de Heem, B. van der Helst ‘magnificent o com- 
posit * | cr tess 4 fe size), Hondecoeter, Hon Koninck, 
levens, Maes, am. van der Meulen, J. a olenaar (3 
jieces), | van der Neer © pt yey Nests, A Palamedesz (3 pieces), 
jieces), G. de Rit Ruisdael, & ; L gees Safe 
eces), t 

Terborch, = R ai — x Ley 5 un. van | battle. 
he Enal leets), van de Venne seek ay ee. 

boons, 8. de D Vries. "Wal 


» Mart de Vos, R. van Vries, Wals- 
“Re ie, eo ustrated Cutsloguee zB. be bed at the Office, Doelenstraat 
e oe! rae 
» price Four Shillings, free by post. 


NK BASRS. FREDERIK ,MULLER & CO. will 
allection of OLD DRAWINGS, the ‘Gebinet of WF PIRK Be 
Please a for the Illustrated Catalogue at the said Others price 
One Shilling, by post. 








Kooms, Museum, Library, 
A large Recreation Groded has recently been purchased. 
For further particulars apply, personally or not hoe Piaber, to the Warpen 
or THE CouLEGe, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
AH Handbook forwarded on application. 


0 LITERARY MEN and others. — Exporienned 
M.D. OFFERS HOME to RES(DENT PATIENT or 





BOAROSE. bagi A. in A. oy apg Em L 

. Fish ng. dvan e3 for otograp » and exce 

p+ MO BS No, children. MD titerary Oh and, Wells: 
‘erences given a’ u _ q Club, 

Hotel, Harrogate. 4 wy 





HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL , aa et. 50, Leadenhall Street, 


Contains hairless r, over which the with ec 
freedom. Sixpence each, és, Ss, per dozen, rele or’ pie - 





BrMeatoN COLLEGE. on SCHOLARSHIPS. 
£60, and ‘Minar Soholarsipe y rsh £30, Candidates + B wadee 
2 for particulars apply apply tot the Sroretary. 
ESTMINGTER SCHOOL. — An EX AMINA- 
IVE N ON-RESIDENT QUET NS SCHOLARSHIPS, 
RESIDENT Fy BITIO Is may be obtained from the Heap 
Master, Dean's Yard, Westatasten 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Head 
Mistress Miss MONRO) PREPARES for UNIVERSITY 
EXAM Te AsOE BOARDERS are received by the Head Mistress 
in the A Ry, poe ee for Bees Boys 
Girls from $ to 8 years under a Trai 
cr aha agptieuiien. NEXT TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
MAY 6. 














EMORY. —Prof. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMI- 
LATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 

The met most complete and perfect edition. Arranged for felf- 
itn Wai Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. iat ble in 
pre} ng for Cr Any book learned in one 

Cloth bound, with portent and autograph. Price net 2 Tdols.t 50 cents. 
American, 10s 6d. English. Post free. 

Prospectus with 0; opinions 0 of Epvcarons, ScientiFic, ProressionaL, 
and Seernaas, yin over the wor 


ddress, A A'LOISETTR, Fifth Avenue, New York ; or 
Nor s SOLD RiSeWHIERE. , REG SENT STREET, _LONDO IN 





TY YPE-WRITING ‘einai accurately, and ex- 

peditiously executed. Scientific MSS. a specialty.— Miss 
Martyn, 19, Beaumont Street, Portland Place, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

I's Kk 8 2: t.. = BAN K, 

B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT pocoenes, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift 4 — 7 receives | + a sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THE ACADEMY. 
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JARROLD & SON & SONS’ LIST 


MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
By the Author of “‘ Black Diamonds,” ** Pretty Michal,” 
**Midst the Wild Carpathians.” 


With Engraved Portrait of Author, 6s. i Fifth Edition. 


“ Al her a great book and worth all the novels of native growth 
we, ree aod to see this season.”— Pall Mall Gaze 
its panoramic width of outlook, its inexhaustible fertility of in- 
wale and barbaric splendour of colouri ng, Maurus Jékai’s great 
novel challenges comparison with ‘sy? s ‘War and Peace.’ There is 
a —y — of brilliant tableaux. To read this remarkable book is 
a ificent Oriental pageant. It is of es 
interest and takes rank with thegreat novels of the centu 
“ The author has given us a group of striking pe 
one of whom it is not too much to say that it is 
yey pennies. From every point of view ‘The Green 
‘o be read. It is a work of fine art. nS Chronicle. 
ant Courtney says in the Daily Telegraph t is truly an pions. 
ik. In force and fire and prodigal verily he reminds on 
ut f the elder Dumas.” 


HIS DOUBLE SELF; 
Or, the Transformation of Keith Winstanley. 





RY of eve i 
jittantly gone = 


By E. CURTIS, 
Author of “ Dr, Malchi,”’ oy ~* or Bondwoman, ” “Tamar 
the Witch,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


“The tale is not without a certain cleverness in working out a plot 
such as mag J only, among modern novelists, could keep serious) 


aihil, 





ein © tne the ,-3- maintains 8 its air wo mystery, Lae oman. — 
NEW “ GREENBACK” NOVELS. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


ALLANSON’S LITTLE , WOMAN. 
By EASTWOOD K 
“A story which can be enjoyed by ever — e. wholesome fiction. 
The book kis well put tepether and is a we' a] a —_ the novels 
of the hysterical school of writers.”—. 


‘Wingrove's Wa MOULE, 
Author of “ 4a ame 8 Ways,” “ Dick’s Wife,’ 
Miss Maidment,”’ &c. 

“The story is very cleverly told. The manner in which the curse 
came to pass is very finely worked out by the gifted authorers. The 
characters are - + ly presente! as to me very real persons 
to the reader. has been so with all this lady’s books, but her best 
qualities and aifts as a writer are more fully shown in this, her latest 
work.”’— Western Daily Mercury. 

London: JARROLD & SONS, land 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
At all Libraries and of the Booksellers. 


rr tHE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including 
CEYLON and BURMAH. Published under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for Indiain Council. Edited by W. T. BLAN- 
FORD. Medium 8vo, with numerous woodcuts. 
HYMENOPTERA. Vol. 1. Wases ann Bees. B mon Pen Cc. T. 
Bivenam Price £1, with Four Coloured Plates. AM A. +t 
T. Buanvorn, F.R.S. 1 vol. complete, price £1. Pisnhe. By rf 
Day, C.LE., LL. ® 2 a price at each BIRDS. By Eugene 
w. Oates, FZ 3. Vol. I., price £1. Vol. IL., 158. Vol. IIL, by W. T. 
Buanrorp, .R.8., peice tier REPTILIA, aud BATRACHIA. ByG. A 
Boutencer. 1 vol. complete, price £4. MOTHS. By Sir @. f 
Hamesor, Bart. 4 vols., price £1 eac 
London: Tartor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Tuacker, Srink & Co. Bom = & Co., Lo. 
R. Fatepianper & Soun, Charistrasse, IL 


Calcutta : 
Berlin : 





rat 8vo, Due boun+, price 7s. 
AREY’S “ GRAD JS ad PARNASSUM, ” with 
the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by 
a Member of the University of U ambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers , Company, Stationers’ Hall, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, PRENOH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 
COUNTRY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends ma: 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEin ONE ESUBSORIPTION, 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost ‘of 


GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and — of Books gratis and 
t free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrerepd aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS ‘Onpies of FRENCH 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’s SEL LEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Sraeer; 241, Bromprow Roap 8.W.; 
48, Queen Vicroarm Srezsr, E.C., Lowpon ; and 
at Bartow Arcaps MANCHESTER. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


The SULTAN and his SUBJ ECTS 


By RICHARD SoNee With Frontis 
and Plans. 2 vols., di omg oe Svo, 248, 

The Daily News says :— Davey’s leoened, most 
interesting, and om, tmpertial book gives us minute 
pictures of Palace life.’ 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Mr. Davey’s book is not a 
mere treatise on the present Eastern crisis. It deals with the 
past and the far-off past as well as the present......It 
deserves not only to be read, but also ‘to find a permanent 
place on the bookshelf.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says:— An excellent book...... 
In the two handsome volumes you may find all that it is 
important to know about Modern Turkey and its way, with 
much valuable and interesting information as to. their 
historical development. Mr. Davey writes in an easy and 
pleasant style, and his book seems to give us a very faithful, 
just, and yet od no means entirely unfavourable view of 
the are an sagen of the Ottoman Empire.” 


OOK BY W. 8. LILLY. 


ESSAYS and SPEECHES. By 


W. 8. LIGLY, Author of “ Ancient Religion and Modern 
—— sai A Century of Revolution,” &c. Ss 8vo, 


The “Scotsman says:—“The different subjects of his 
essays all take on a fresh and very interesting colour from 
the light so able a thinker casts upon them: and the book, 
as a whole, is of a profound interest to the intellectual 
readers of all shades of opinion or belief.” 


NEW NOVEL BY 7 Beye ‘of “LORD EDWARD 


WHITE MAGIC: a Novel. By 


M. McD, BODKIN, Q.C., Author of “ Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald: an Historical Romance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Mr. Bodkin has written a 
novel of indubitable vigour, rarely dull, full of hairbreadt 
flood and field, crammed with enthralliog 
incidents from cover to cover.” 


‘| THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Epirep sy W. ax COURTNEY. 


z. 

A STUDY in TORKISH REFORM. By. Tuextsa Parrtor, 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from J. 8. _ on PRO- 

FESSOR NICHOL. By Prorsessor W. Kura 
THE TWENTIETH ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. ‘yOune. 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM WALLACE, By J. H. Murrgap. 
“ EPIC and ROMANCE.” By Joan Ottver Hopses. 
THE ISLAND of SAKHALIN. By Harey pe Wrnpr. 
DEGREES for WOMEN. By J. R. Tanner. 
THE WRONG WAY with the NAVY. By Wiru1m™ Latro 


CLowss, 
THE IDEA of COMEDY and PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 
By W. L. Courtyery. 
RUSSIA onthe BOSPHORUS. By Carprarw Gamaize, R.N. 
MADAME BARTET. By Yerra Biaze pe Bury, 
THE CASE against GREECE. By Dretomarticus, 
CRETE and the CRETANS. By E. J. Ditton. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Epirep sy OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Contents ror MAY. 
VIOLET HUNT. Uvsxist, Unxtnp! (Serial.) 
ALAN OSCAR. Tax Gurprve Vorcr. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. A Decetasep Wirr’s Sister, 
FRANCES E. HUNTLEY. Uwyro rae Sxore or Noraina. 
HAROLD CHILD. Tae Deara Cnate, 
LADY ARABELLA ROMILLY, Lady Crprtayn. 
a ~~ FITZGERALD., Taz Mysrery or tae Saurs’s 
OODSs. 

HUME NISBET. Bacx rv Taw Minvrss. 
WICKHAM FLOWER, “ Vaexrtta Reais.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrmirep, Lonpoy. 


Price od., by pot, 214. ; td bmn A a ap (including 
ments 











THE LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 


ey mainly to Books and Publications which deal with ~~ ga 
‘hilosophy, Science, and Ethics from a Ri 


No. 11, MAY, 1897, Cowrarns : 

AGNOSTICISM in the BROAD CHURCH. 
PAST FINDING OUT. 
RANDOM REFLECTIONS on HEBREW PROBLEMS. 
GREEK FOLK-LORE and HISTORICAL THEORY. 
CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM. 
SCHOPENHAUER’'S ESSAYS in ETHICS and POLITICS. 
EGYPT'S INFLUENCE on CHRISTIANITY. 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 
SIGNS and WARNINGS (gleaned from the Religious Press). 
CHATS about BOOKS.—VI. With Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
GERMAN CRITICS at WORK. 
RATION ALISM in the MAGAZINES. 
THE QUARTERLY and MONTHLY REVIEWS. 

*,.* Nos. 2 to 11 are still in stock, post free 23. 
London : Warts & Co., 17, Johnson's 's Court, Fleet t Street, B.0. E.€. 


EPP S’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 














NEARLY READY.—Price to Subscribers, 12s. net, 
payable in advance. 


A emerK 3058 VOLUME 


“ THE OXFORD CHAUCER.” 
Edited by PROFESSOR SKEAT. 


Demy 8vo, pp. lxxxiv. + 608, uniform in all respects 
with the Library Edition of Chaucer’s Works in 
Six Volumes, 1894. 


CHAUCERIAN 
AND OTHER PIECES. 


EDITED FROM NUMEROUS MANUSCRIPTS 
BY THE 


REV. WALTER W. SKEAT, 


Litt.D., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D., 


Elrington and Bosworth Professor of a and 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambri: 
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THE QUEEN'S EMPIRE, 


a Pictorial Record, in which the Modes of 
Government, National Institutions, Forms of 
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of the British Empire will be faithfully and 
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ARTISTIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
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for this work. 


*,* So great has been the demand for copies of 
THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE that the immense edition 
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Heven Zimmery. With 4 Illustrations. 


NOTES and QUERIES, With 7 Illustrations, 
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“FROM PAUPER TO PREMIER.” 


LIFE of SIR HENRY PARKES. By 


CHARLES E, LYNE, formerly Editor of the “Sydney Morniog 
Herald,” &c Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr. Li Lyne has told the story of the remarkable 
career of a remarkable man in such a painstaking and concise manner 
that it cannot fail to attract.....The book has a clear and distinctive 
vein Furthermore, its preparation shows much care and literary 
skill.” 


“THE PARLIAMENT OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE.” 


THE INNER LIFE of the HOUSE of 


COMMONS. Selected from the Writings of WILLIAM WHITE. 

with a Prefatory Note by his Son, and an a ee — 

McCARTHY, M.P. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The late Mr. William White was, for many years. door- nt of the 
House of Commons, and in this capacity gained a unique knowledge of 
the Parliamentary life of his d y. He Lim pe 8 th e early skirmishes 
between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. ¢ i any a word- 
portrait, none the less +l for Ay eae for the“ Lilus- 
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modern “‘ descriptive a Se which obtains so largely now-a-days. 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by 


ARTHUR VINCENT. A Companion Volume to “ Twelve Bad 
Men.” Illustrated. Cloth, 1és. 

The Volume is made up as follows :—I. Alice Perrers (the rapacious 
paramour of Edward III.)—II. Alice Arden (Shakespeare's chosen ope 
of a bad woman)—III. Mary Frith (‘Moll Cutpurse”)—IV. 
Countess of Somerset (Sir a Apo 4 's murderess)—V. ‘bara, 
Duchess of Cleveland — VI. ong Jeuny Diver” )— VIL. 
Teresia Constantia Phillips WWalvolees a Phillips”)—VIII. Miss 
Chudleigh—IX. Mrs. Er Mae fh the cruellest of women)—X. Elizabeth 
im oop ry Ame Clarke ( teman (“The Yorkshire Witch ”) - 

-" 7. . none Clarke (the baleful genius of “the brave old Duke 
of Yor 
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SKETCHES’ AWHEEL in FIN DE 


SIECLE IBERIA. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN ard 
WILLIAM HUNTER. WORKMAN, Authors of “Algerian 
Memories.” 30 Illustrations and Large Map, cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NAME THIS CHILD.” 


A GREAT LIE. By Wilfrid Hugh 


CHESSON, Cloth, 6s. 


THE BURDEN of of LIFE. nee by 


the late J. HAIN FRISWELL, Author of “he Gentle Life.” 
Edited, witha Memoir, by his Daughter. Cloth, 3s. 
New Saturday.—“ Written iu a tome and style which: 1 is charming.” 





A NEW STORY BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


A NOBLE HAUL (The New Volume 


of“ Little Novels.”) Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 

Punch.— As one of the excellent series of: ‘Little Novels ’‘ A Noble 
Haul’ is a little novel worth several ordinary big ones. It isa s-ilors 
story, admirably told, and in the smallest compass possib e—quite a 
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A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


CRAIKTREES: a Story of Yorkshire 


COUNTRY LIFE. By WATSON DYKE. Cloth, 6s. 


BY THE AMERICAN CONSUL AT ATHENS. 


APHROESSA, and Other Poems. 


GEORGE HORTON, Author of “ Constantine.” 


By 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The QUEEN'S REIGN for CHILDREN. 
By W. Clarke Hall, Author of **The Law Relating to Children.’ 
—— With Introduction by BENJAMIN WAUGH. Cloth, 


No + of child-life of this nation has ever been written which 
contains so thrilling, so incredible a story as this, which briefiv relates 
what the Queen’s reign has done for children. ‘Che conditions in which 
children were living at the beginning of her Majesty's reign in mines, 
in brickfields, on canals, &c., are here briefly summarised from 
authentic documents. The struggle in Parliament on these children's 
behalf, the defeats and victories, are glanced at, and some practical 
political suggestions are made in reference toa still better future for 
children. 


A NEW EDITION OF OLIVE SCHREINER'S STORIES, 


DREAM LIFE and REAL LIFE. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, BY SAME AUTHOR. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET of 
MASHONALAND. With Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
THE GRACO-TURKISH WAR. 
THE BALKANS. By W. 


MILLER, M.A. 
TURKEY. By Stanley Lane- 
POOLE. 


With Illustrations and Map, cloth, 5s. eaca. 








Read 


pocnrn EDITION. 
larged, and brought up to date. 


80 OTH “AFRICA. Geo. McCall 


THEAL, Author of “ The Portuguese in South Africa,” &c. Maps 
oe Illustrations, clo oth, 58. (Next week. 

“ ughly work ke and readable volume.” 

Daily Telegraph, on First Edition. 


INMATES of MY HOUSE and 


eagpes. By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. Many Illustrations. Cloth, 
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NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE PILGRIMAGE of the BEN 


— By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Crown 


DATLY “CHRONICLE.—* Miss Yonge’s great literary 
power is too well recognised to call for a word from us in 
its praise. Her masterly descriptions of the country 
through which the wandering band travelled are given 
with a faithfulness ,and beauty which attract and hold the 
reader's attention.’ 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique PS 3s. 6d. 
** Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, bac edges, 5s. 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT; or, Stories 
for Children. By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated 
by CHRIS. HAMMOND. With an Introduction by 
ANNE — RITOHIE 


RELIGIOUS ee in 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Suggestions to Teachers 
and Parents for Lessons on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, &c. 
ollees Rev. G. C. BELL, M.A., Master of Marlborough 
‘oll 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The hints are the outcome 
of the ripe ret’ of one who has beaten out his views 
on the anvil of practice.” 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


THE THEORY of INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE, with SOME of its APPLICATIONS to 
ECONOMIC POLICY. By Professor C. F. BASTABLE, 

.A., LL.D., Author of ** Public Finance,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














xtra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. n 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A 


Commentary on its Nature and Growth. By JESSE 
MACY, M.A., Professor of Political Science in Iowa 


College. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Characterised all through by 
that careful accuracy, that broad and comprehensive treat- 
ment, which always marks the true scholar and thinker. 
wool An admirable, lucid, and excellent work.” 


CLASSICAL SBRIES.—New Volume. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. Edited by 


E. OC. MARCHANT, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS —New Volume. 
P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON 


LIBER IV. Edited fur the Use of Schools. with 
Vocabulary, by T. E. PAGE, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. Johns College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse. Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


MAY NUMBER, Price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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1. THE HOUSE by the HOWFF, By W. L. Warson. 
Chapters I.—1LV. 


2. ON the THEORY and PRACTICE of LOCAL COLOUR. 
By W. P. Jamgs. 

8. RAYMOND LULLY. By H.C. Macpowatt. 

4, SUNDAY OBSERVANCE, 
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6. A BRITISH PRISONER in AMERICA. By A. G. 
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7 PHILOMELE. 

8. A CHAPTER of ACCIDENTS. 
Chapters I.—IV. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 

CRETE, the ISLAND of DISCORD. By A Restweyr of 

ATHENS, 
THE ROYAL FAMILY of GREECE. By B.I. Wugexer. 
THE WITHDRAWAL of the FRENCH from MEXICO, 

A Chapter of Secret History. By Lieut.-Gen. Joun M. 

SCHOFIELD. 
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Illustrated. Price ls. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 


The Treasure of the Humble. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
With Introduction by A. B. Walkley. 
(Gerge Allen.) 


Y this volume of essays M. Maeterlinck, 
poet, mystic, and barrister, should 
enter his kingdom. That he lingered on the 
road was due to his discoverer and frantic 
adorer, M. Octave Mirabeau. ‘La Princesse 
Maleine” is a remarkable play, but it was 
unkind of the amiable and distinguished 
French critic to prepare English readers for 
a perusal by the statement that it was 
‘‘more tragic than ‘Macbeth,’ more extra- 
ordinary than ‘Hamlet,’ more beautiful 
than both combined.” The sponsor for The 
Treasure of the Humble is Mr. A. B. Walkley. 
His introduction is compact and ingenious, 
but Mr. Walkley is not a mystic. 


‘“*M. Maeterlinck began,” says Mr. Walkley, 
‘by visualising and synthesising his ideas of life; 
here you shall find him trying to analyse these 
ideas and consumed with anxiety to tell us the 
truth that is in him. Reversing the course 
prescribed by Mr. Squeers for his pupils, 
M. Maeterlinck, having cleaned w-i-n-d-e-r, 
winder, now goes and spells it.” 


The Treasure of the Humble, which has been 
delicately translated from the French by Mr. 
Alfred Sutro, consists of ten short essays. 
Under such titles as “‘The Awakening of 
the Soul,” ‘Mystic Morality,” ‘‘The In- 
visible Goodness,” “The Inner Beauty,” 
&c., M. Maeterlinck gives voice to his philo- 
sophy. Again and again he proclaims with 
eager insistence that the discoveries to 
be made—that have been made—in the 
spiritual world are as many and as momentous 
as those that have been wrested from the 
physical universe : 


“‘ There are in man many regions more fertile, 





more profound, and more interesting than those 


of his reason or intelligence. .. . We are in 
the hands of strange powers, whose intentions 
we are on the eve of divining.” 


This modest little volume is indeed a cup 
of cold water for the parched who have 
sought for. peace in the din of theological 
warfare and have found it not. M. Maeter- 
linck is neither destructive nor construc- 
tive. He chastises nobody. He blud- 
geons none. Defiance never flames in 
his forehead. He hazards no attempt at 
reconciliation between science and religion. 
He urges no creed. In his pages there is 
no hint of dogma. A few names whisper 
through them, but they are mainly poets 
and seers. He but describes the ways, the 
moods, the aspirations of his soul in its 
desert journey through this life, and the 
desert blossoms as he goes. His eyes are 
clear: his heart is fearless. God is with the 
world. Alliswell. He takes it for granted 
that the great problems have been solved 
by the introspective mystics—by Plotinus, 
for example, ‘‘ who of all intellects known 
to me draws the nearest to the divine.” 
M. Maeterlinck has been called a decadent. 
Rather should he be styled a heroic optimist. 
His belief in mankind almost transcends his 
vocabulary. How can one ever express “‘ the 
thing that is piteously flapping its wings at 
the back of our throat and craving for 
utterance”? His pages are radiant with the 
conviction that 

‘*@ spiritual epoch is upon us. Certain it is 
that there passes not a day but the soul adds 
to its ever-widening domain. It is now 
clearly making a mighty effort. Its manifesta- 
tions are everywhere, and they are strangely 
urgent, pressing, imperious even, as though the 
beg had been given, and no time must be 
ost.” 


M. Maeterlinck’s ministry is to the lowly 
and humble of heart. The arrogant, the 
robust, the very sure need him not. It is 
no new thing that he comes to tell. He 
but expresses in rhythmic, vibrant language 
the ancient command to obey the divinity 
within, and to put it into correspondence 
with the infinite. 

“It is only by the communications we have 
with the infinite that we are to be distinguished 
from each other. . . . It lies within our power 
to increase those communications. . . . In 
everything that happens is there light, and the 
greatness of the greatest of men has but con- 
sisted in that they had trained their eyes to be 
open to every ray of this light.” 


The mysticism of the ages has descended 
upon him. There is no trail of the prosely- 
tiser. ‘‘ He does but adumbrate and whisper, 
knowing that there are who will understand.” 

In those pages there is but one hint of 
that religion founded ages ago, upon the 
discovery and practice of those occult powers 
which now “we are on the eve of divining,” 
Perhaps, however, the “‘we” applies only 
to the Occident. If M. Maeterlinck’s opti- 
mism sometimes leads him into super- 
subtleties whither the ordinary man cannot 
follow, the ordinary man can at least appre- 
ciate such wise words as those on the subject 
of emotional moments. After stating that 
every infinite thought beautifies our lives, 
M. Maeterlinck proceeds : 


‘But we must not deceive ourselves. To 
every man there come noble thoughts that pass 





across his heart like great white birds. Alas! 
they do not count; they are strangers whom 
we are surprised to see, whom we dismiss with 
importunate gesture. Their time is too short 
to touch our life. Our soul will not become 
earnest and deep-searching, as is the soul of 
the angels, for that we have, for one fleeting 
instant, beheld the universe in the shadow of 
death or eternity, in the radiance of joy or the 
flames of beauty and love. We have all knowa 
moments such as these—moments that have but 
left worthless ashes behind. These things must 
be habitual with us; it is of no avail that they 
should come by chance. We must learn to live 
in a beauty, an earnestness, that shall become 
part of ourselves.” 


The Treasure of the Humble must be 
approached in the spirit which prompted 
the writing of it. Who can but be grateful 
to an author. whose sole aim has been to 
express the beauty that he feels within him 
and sees about him. To differ from him, 
to ape against some of his deductions, 
is but to provoke a calm, compassionate 
smile which might be interpreted : ‘‘ I know 
that those things are—I have felt them.” 
Yet who will follow this young adept to 
the point of such a deduction from his 
philosophy as this: “Of the dead alone 
should portraits be painted, for it is only 
they who are truly themselves, and who, 
for one instant, stand revealed as they 
are”? The dead are not themselves. We 
like to think them beautiful, and for a few 
hours we make them so. But there is no 
beauty in that from which the best has 
gone. There is no beauty in a withered 
flower or in an empty house. Again, who 
is on his side in such a remark as this about 
those predestined to early death : 


‘* Others there are who linger for a moment, 
who look at us with an eager smile, and seem 
to be on the point of confessing that they 
know all: and then, towards their twentieth 
year, they leave us, hurriedly, muffling their 
footsteps, as though they had just discovered 
that they had chosen the wrong dwelling-place, 
and had been about to pass their lives among 
men whom they did not know.” 


This is sheer sentimentality. The following 
passages are on quite a different level : 


‘‘ There are some who dare assert that we can 
learn to be happy, that as we become better so 
do we meet men of loftier mind; that a man 
who is good attracts with irresistible force 
events as good as he, and that in a beautiful 
soul the saddest fortune is transformed into 
beauty.” 

‘‘ And, further, we know that the dead do 
not die. We know now that it is not in 
our churches that they are to be found, but in 
the houses, the habits of us all. That there is 
not a gesture, a thought, a sin, a tear, an atom of 
acquired consciousness that is lost in the depths 
of the earth; and that at the most insignificant 
of our acts our ancestors rise—not in their 
tombs, where they move not, but in ourselves, 
where they always live.” 


M. Maeterlinck has no power of detach- 
ment. He reads himself into the heart of 
the world. Envy and contempt are foreign 
to him. He calls us all to the heights. 
Confident that the souls of his fellow mortals 
are as responsive and subtle as his own, can 
one wonder that he is on tip-toe with ex- 
pectation for that time ‘‘when our souls 
will know of each other without the inter- 
mediary of the senses” ? 
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His veneration for the age in which 
we live is touching. To him the world 
is not very evil, nor are the times 
waxing late. On the contrary, something 
surprisingly new and beautiful is in store 
for the children of men, psychic gifts that 
were hidden from our ancestors. He believes 
that 


‘“‘in the work-a-day lives of the very humblest 
of men spiritual phenomena manifest them- 
selves—mysterious, direct workings, that bring 
soul nearer to soul; and of all of this we can 
find no record in former times. And the reason 
must surely be that these things were not so 
clearly a Be then.” 


We do not oppose, we would not care to 
oppose, rather do we welcome the notion 
that the number of men and women con- 
scious of psychic powers, striving for that 
equal balance of the spiritual and physical 
that makes the perfect man, is larger to-day 
than it has been during any epoch. But to 
say, as M. Maeterlinck does, in the face of 
the great harvest of spiritual victories 
recorded in the sacred and secular writings 
of all countries—to say that in _ ages 
such experiences had escaped the notice 
of sages, and had been passed over in 
silence, can be regarded only as_ the 
enthusiasm of an enthusiast. No period 
of history has had a monopoly of per- 
sonal and intimate revelation, and no 
period has been without the public pro- 
fession of spiritual achievements. Have 
there not always been men and women 
whose hearts burned within them when He 
has walked with them by the way? 

But if M. Maeterlinck’s judgment of the 
past suffers from his enthusiasm for the 
present, that does not lessen the beauty of 
these chapters. Particularly would we recom- 
mend the essays on ‘The Deeper Life,” ‘“‘The 
Inner Beauty,” and that ‘On Women.” 
In the last named M., Maeterlinck applies 
his philosophy. If he gives to all women 
gifts which others would only ascribe to 
the few, what of that? Do we not all 
accept the few, and reject the many? And 
even if his experience is not ours, there 
before us is the white road winding between 
the hills to the country beyond, which we 
would cross but for the chains about our 
limbs. Nevertheless the new country is 
there. 


** It would seem that women are more largely 
swayed by destiny than ourselves. They sub- 
mit to its decrees with far more simplicity ; nor 
is there sincerity in the resistance they offer. 
They are still nearer to God, and yield them- 
selves with less reserve to the pure workings of 
the mystery. ... The woman never forgets 
the path that leads to the centre of her 
being. . . . It is as though her soul were ever 
within vall; for by day and night is she pre- 
pared to give answer to the loftiest appeals 
from another soul; and the ransom of the 
poorest is indistinguishable from the ransom 
of a queen. ... Theirs are still the divine 
emotions of the first days: and the sources of 
their being lie, deeper far than ours, in all that 
was illimitable.” 


The Treasure of the Humble is for the illumi- 
nation of unprofitable hours. That power 
it has. The paths of some whose way was 
obscure before it will make plain, and 
themselves glad. 





A GOOD OLD ENGLISH FAMILY. 


The Stapletons of Yorkshire. By H. E. Chet- 
wynd-Stapleton. (Longmans.) 
R. CHETWYND-STAPLETON has 
iven us an interesting and, on 
the Mb. <9 a distinctly workmanlike con- 
tribution to genealogical literature. He 
has traced the story of an ancient and 
honourable house that for half a dozen 
centuries played a worthy part in the 
annals of our land. Stapletons stood at 
Cressy, at Auray, at Falkirk, possibly at 
Poitiers, and, though the name is not in the 
muster-roll, probably at Agincourt. They 
fell before the Scot at Bannockburn, they 
“prosecuted the faetha” with interest on 
Flodden Field and Pinkie Hill; yet in turn 
it was a Stapleton who led the second line of 
the Highland army at Culloden. In the 
various civil wars they fought in sundry 
fields from Boroughbridge to Towton Moor, 
and the kin was represented at the first 
battle of Newbury and on both sides at 
Edgehill. In official employment, too, we 
find them: here it was a judge, here a 
sheriff, there an escheator. In scholarship 
they provided Juvenal with a translator ; in 
religion they supplied Cromwell with a 
chaplain. 

The backbone of the book is furnished by 
the records of the family, and this is supple- 
mented by just so much of general history 
as is needed to render the narrative con- 
nected and intelligible. The wise discretion 
with which thelatter element has been kept in 
hand and strictly subordinated to the main 
—- deserves recognition. The author 

as nowhere succumbed to temptation, and 
become ‘‘ chatty” or discursive. He means 
business, and to business he confines himself 
throughout. A work of this class, with its 
heterogeneous mass of details, and its mul- 
titude of side-lights that vividly illustrate 
personal and domestic life from medieval 
to modern times, is a valuable adjunct to 
formal history. Mr. Chetwynd-Stapleton 
has been careful duly to state the references 
without which such a book would be value- 
less, and in most cases where it was requisite 
these have been to original authorities. 
Sometimes, however, we are unnecessarily 
referred to second-hand sources. To object 
to the latter when they are such as Stubbs 
or Eyton would, of course, be more than 
hypercritical; but when we are sent to 
Hume or to Miss Strickland it becomes 
quite another thing. Indeed, herein lies 
the writer’s weak point: in the case of 
modern historians he seems now and then 
not quite to know where to go. In 
dealing with the Stuart period, for ex- 
ample, he does not appear to have con- 
sulted Mr. Gardiner’s works at all. Still, 
if for some occult reason he was obliged to 
cite in preference Green or Guizot, a glance 
at p. 154 of the first volume of Mr. Gardiner’s 
Great Civil War will show him that it was 
a little hard on the first-named to misquote 
him in the matter of Hampden, as he has 
done on p. 264. And thereby hang other 
tales. We were under the impression, for 
instance, that the objectionable and un- 
scholarly practice of dubbing all Englishmen 
who inhabited this island before the Norman 





Conquest as “Saxons” had gone out of 
fashion—at any rate, on this side of the 
Irish Sea; but in these we are 
confronted by “ Saxon times,” ‘ Saxon 
illages in Yorkshire,” ‘‘The Saxons of 
Northumbria,” and ghosts of similar détises, 
which we mF were not only dead and 
buried, but laid to rest for ever. And 
while we are indulging our unpleasant. 
humour we may as well deliver all our 
soul at once and have done with it. Surely 
it was hardly worth while to print on 
p. 35 and 36 an extremely loose Pog og 
by Blaauw of a passage from Stege de 
Karlaverok, the resemblance of which to the 
original is of the faintest. Surely for 
“Princess,” on p. 29, we should read 
‘‘ Lady,” which was the style for daughters 
of the sovereign till the reign of Henry VIII, 
and lingered on at least as late as that of 
James I. Surely, in the absence of any 
note or explanation touching the use of 
the word “baronet” prior to 1611, the 
general reader will be sorely puzzled at 
seeing “‘ barrinet”’ in an epitaph of the 
time of Edward VI. (p. 156). 

The beginning of the thirteenth century 
is the usual term beyond which it becomes. 
extremely difficult to authenticate descent. 


Roughly king, some of our most im- 
rtant aids suddenly fail us about the 
final years of John’s reign, and the first 


years of Henry IiI.; for we then reach the 
earliest limits of organised armory, of 
definite fixity of hereditary surnames, of the 
inguisitiones post mortem, of the rolls of arms. 
And so it is here. Working upwards, the 
Stapleton pedigree virtually stops at 1208, 
though there is a strong presumption that it 
can be carried one generation further back. 
The Irish branch of the family derive their 
stock from a Sir John Stapleton, who, it is 
claimed, was one of the “ adventurers ” that 
went over with Strongbow. The evidence 
adduced is a statement in a Baronetage, but 
the name does not occur in Regan, nor in 
Giraldus, nor, so far as our memory serves. 
us, in any other contemporary chronicler. 
Pages 67 and 307 (line 6 of the pedigree) 
incidentally help to establish a point of 
some importance, which it is strange 
should have esca notice. The Sir 
Nicholas Stapleton there treated of is in the 
Fitz-Williams Roll of Arms, to which Sir 
Harris Nicolas assigned the approximate 
date 1337—1350. As Sir Nicholas died in 
1343 the estimate is narrowed by nearly one 
half, to somewhere between 1337 and 1344. 
We may, perhaps, be allowed also to call 
the author's attention to one “Thomas de 
Stappleton, miles,” who was a conservator of 
the border-truce of 1449 (Leges Marchiarum, 
edited by William [Nicholson], Bishop of 
Carlisle, 1747, p. 25); and to the quaint 
description of Sir Miles in the Chronicle. of 
Geoffrey le Baker of Swinbrook, under the 
year 1356 (p. 139 of Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson’s edition). The reference for the 
knighting of Sir Richard Stapleton at the 
accession of Mary Tudor, which is omitted, 
is MS. Coll. of Arms, i. 7, f. 74. There is. 
an ugly story, by the way, about Sandys, 
the first Protestant Archbishop of York. 
It is fairly told, and looks as though it were 
proved. The illustrations in the volume 
are by the author, and the only one that is. 
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not of interest is that of the Stapleton 
chauntry at North Morton, the sole dis- 
cernible feature of which is an array of 
such toys and roe as usually adorn 
the east end of Anglican churches of the 
ritualistic persuasion. Nevertheless, when 
all is said, there remains a tribute of ti- 
tude to be paid to Mr. Chetwynd-Stapleton 
pad, aguene an excellent, if not an abso- 
lutely perfect, piece of work, and, with 
Pope, we may fairly allow that “ applause, 
in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 


THE SECRET ROSE. 


The Secret Rose. By W.B. Yeats. With 
Illustrations by 8. B. Yeats. (Lawrence 
& Bullen.) 


Ir is a hard case when the one right word 
for a critic to use is a word that has been so 
hackneyed, so bandied about in vague 
characterisation, that it has become rightly 
sus apd almost even tabooed. Yet 
hackneyed or not, there is only one word 
which describes the quality of Mr. Yeats’s 
stories, and that is glamour—the glamour 
of the Celt. His tales have a good deal of 
talk about magic in them, more, in fact, 
than is to everybody’s taste, for not every- 
body can be brought to take spirit-raising 
seriously; but on every page in the book 
there is proof given of a magic to which all 
lovers of literature must be submissive—the 
natural magic of style. Here is no artifice 
of haziness, no mist of words; rather, the 
extraordinary thing about these stories is 
the distinctness with which they bring 

resent to the senses whatever is related. 

ake, for instance, a few words from the 
first one, ‘‘ The Binding of the Hair,” which 
tells of Queen Dectira and the bard Aodh’s 
(Hugh’s) last song, upon whose prelude 
there broke in the alarm for battle. 


‘** Then he took down from a pillar his shield of 
wicker and hide, and his bronze helmet and 
sword, and passed among the crowd that went 
shouting through the wide door; and there was 
no one left in the room except the queen and 
her women and the foolish king, who slept on, 
with his head against a pillar.” 

How that conjures up the sense of desola- 
tion and vastness in the hall that a moment 
before had been crowded ; one seems to feel 
the noise of feet dying away. It is all 
distinct, but with the distinctness of a 
dream; and Mr. Yeats’s utterance is, 
like Aodh’s, “dream-heavy.” The thing 
is done partly by a singular felicity of 
comparison, as in this phrase: “‘A very 
old man, whose face was almost as fleshless 
as the foot of a bird”; but chiefly by the 
distinctness of the artist’s own vision. Yet 
this constant appeal to the eye is never 
allowed to ‘enduaainehe or to mask the 
central thought which each study conveys, as, 
for instance, ‘The Heart of the Spring,” 
which sets out the aspiration of the alchemist 
and life’s ironic commentary uponit. Dreamy 
as the stories are, they are not fantastic ; their 
characters act with human coherency. Mr. 
Yeats is fond of the supernatural: in “‘ The 
Curse of the Fires and of the Shadows” he 





has introduced it for his own pleasure since in 
the tradition it was no one of the Shee who 
led the five Cromwellians to their fatal 
gallop over the precipice, but a simple 
peasant. Yet we like him best when he does 
not stir outside of the human pale. ‘The 
Crucifixion of the Outcast” is a grim tale 
of the way in which respectable folk dealt 
with the strolling gleeman when haw: ya 
ability had full power to make i 
spected ; we suspect an apologue. Anyhow, 
this is one of the only two stories in the 
book touched with the humour that made 
Celtic Twilight so delightful. The other is 
by far the best of them all, the tale or series 
of tales relating to the adventures of Owen 
Hanrahan the last of the Gaelic singers 
in Ireland. Here is asplendid touch. The 
— whose power over women had been not 
ess than his passion for them sees a girl 
crying, and offers help : 


‘* «My father and my mother and my brothers,’ 
she went on, ‘ are i me to old Paddy 
Doe because of the hun acres he rents under 
the mountain, and I would have you put him 
into a rhyme as you put old Peter artin 
in the days when you were young, that sorrow 
may be over him, rising up and lying down.’ 

‘* *T will put him into a little song that shall 
bring shame and sorrow over him; but how 
many yours has he, for I would put them into 
a Pp? 

*«*Qh, he has years upon years—he is as old 
as you are, Owen an.’”’ 

“* As old as me,’ said Hanrahan, in a broken 
voice. ‘There are twenty years between him 
and me if there is a day. An evil hour has 
come for Owen Hanrahan when a colleen with 
a cheek like the blossom of May thinks him an 
old man. Colleen, colleen, an arrow is in my 
heart.’ ” 


Beautiful as is the ‘Vision of Owen 
Hanrahan” with its fine symbolism, there 
is nothing in it worth that. But beautiful 
it is, a new and genuine inspiration from 
the old mythology of the Gael. The old 
gods are no more dead for Mr. Yeats than 
were Pan and Apollo for Milton. ‘ When 
one looks into the darkness,”’ he says in his 
— there is always something there.” 

ost of us look very little into the dark ; 
and we are inclined to retort that those who 
look into the dark see nothing but fancies. 
Yet such a book as this makes one ponder 
whether the light of common day does not 
blind us to many starry presences. For all 
that we have no patience with the last and 
longest story, “‘ Rosa Alchemica,” which is 
totally distinct from the rest and resembles 
the recital of an opium-dream. Like every- 
thing else in the book, however, it is beauti- 
fully written—in long, slow, undulating 
sentences, easy and sinuous in their progress 
as the motion of a serpent. 

The illustrations are admirable. There 
are not many points of likeness between Mr. 
Yeats and Mr. Kipling; but each has a 
father who draws beautiful pictures for his 
son’s books. Print and paper leave nothing 
to be desired; but it was a pity to use 
ridged not smooth material for the binding, 
as it impairs the effect of Miss Gyles’s 
intricate symbolic design for the cover—a 
model of decorative work. 





MILLET. 


Jean Francois Millet; his Life and Letters 
By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Ir is difficult for those who love Millet and 
his work to have too much of him, Every 
new thing we hear, every new touch we see, 
confirms what we know, adds something to 
the completeness of the picture we have 
formed of him in our minds. This picture 
has really been drawn by the artist himself 
in that powerful fragment of biography and 
those numerous letters of his. In these the 
outlines of his life and character, the broad, 
simple illumination of his soul, stand out 
grandly like one of his own crayons. The 
proportion, the expression, the humble but 
sublime truth, are all there, and can be 
altered by no addition to our knowledge, 
for they are the impress of the man himself, 
as of a foot in the sand. This picture of 
him as drawn by himself in words is but 
a reflection of the personality we divine 
from his designs, for never were the man 
and the artist more identical; and as he 
was in himself so did he appear to others. 
To Sensier, who knew him all his life, to 
M. Piedganel, and other more or less casual 
visitors, he appeared essentially the same 
grave grand cin worthy of all love and 
admiration, almost of worship, so possessed 
was he bya noble purpose, so heroic and 
constant in its pursuit. 

Since the appearance of the Life by 
Sensier and Mantz, a number of inte- 
resting memorials of Millet have been 
published in various quarters, and many 
valuable critical papers have been written, 
and it is quite time that all these, or 
the essence. of them, should be gathered 
together in one work. Mrs. Ady has done 
her best to make her book complete as far 
as facts are concerned, and has gleaned 
on her own account from ‘‘ members of his 
family and personal friends,” so that from a 
biographical point of view her work may be 
regarded as nearly final. It isa pity that 
in her preface she did not state distinctly 
what additions she has made to the already 

ublished material ; but they do not seem to 
be of any at importance. The credit, 
and it is no little credit, that is due to her 
work, is that she has arranged and presented 
her muterial so as to produce a fuller and 
truer picturs of the great ee than 
has been done before, and has shown us that 
his life, if not “‘ gay”’ in the ordinary sense, 
was full of deep happiness, and that his 
constant and sometimes terrible struggles 
with poverty, the long neglect of his genius 
and the ridicule and disappointment which 
he had to endure, never shook his confidence 
in himself and the truth of his principles. 
His life was a long battle, but he was never 
without a small but solid band of friends, 
and his domestic peace was invaded only by 
such sickness and death as are common to all 
humanity. His life was perhaps shortened 
by his sufferings, but he at least lived long 
enough to win his battle. If we should 
call no man happy, neither should we call 
any man unhappy until the end of life, 
when the ounces of sweet can be weighed 


against the pounds of sour. 
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Are there many, one wonders, who would 
now dispute Millet’s claim to be a great 
artist? It does not much matter what we call 
such a man or what faults we may find in his 
work. We may admit that he was not a 
great colourist, we may allow that his hand- 
ling was often rough, and compare him to 
his disadvantage with other great masters 
in this or that quality, but he yet remains 
one of them—as alone and supreme in his 
way as Michel-Angelo or Rembrandt in 
theirs. Nor are those defects to which we 
refer any other than the defects of his 
qualities—necessary factors of that unique 
and powerful personality which alone could 
have scokenel “The Sower” and “The 
Angelus.” There is, perhaps, no artist 
whose work, be it only a rough study of a 
shepherdess, suffers more from the slightest 
alteration. Of all the many excellent 
engravings from his pictures or drawings 
we know scarcely one which does not 
let out the life of it, except those few wood- 
engravings which were cut by his brother 
from lines drawn by himself; and there is 
not one of the highly finished etchings from 
the Angelus which does not polish away 
half its grandeur and solemnity. The spirit 
of his art is engrained in his touch. 

But this is scarcely the occasion to speak 
of Millet’s art. As Mrs. Ady reminds us, 
he has been well praised—was well praised 
even before he became famous; and she 
herself has praised him well also : 


‘The range of art,” she says in her con- 
cluding words, ‘‘is for ever widened by this 
man’s genius. Never again can we look on 
those hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
never again can we see the sower scattering his 
seed, or the gleaners stooping to gather the 
ripened corn, without recalling the majestic 
forms of Millet’s types. His place with the 
immortals is sure. His fame rests on secure 
foundations, and his work, modern as it is to 
the core, has more of the‘true Greek spirit than 
any other of our age. His pictures of seed-time 
and harvest, of morning and evening will rank 
with the great art of all time—with the frieze 
of the Parthenon and with the frescoes of 
Michel-Angelo.” 

Prophecy is always dangerous, and a day 
may come when neither Millet nor Michel- 
Angelo will appeal to mortals, but this day 
is, it may be hoped, far distant, and, at any 
rate, we may be glad that we have not seen 
it; and that there are still some of us 
who view the expression of great ideas as 
the noblest employment of art, and can feel 
the grandeur of the human form and the 
eloquent beauty of its movements, whether 


they are carved by Pheidias or drawn by 
Millet. 


PHILOSOPHY v. SCIENCE. 


Man’s Place in Nature, and other Essays. 
Andrew Seth. (Blackwood.) 


Wirn the somewhat important exception of 
the second part of ‘The New Psychology 
and Automatism,” which is now printed for 
the first time, all the papers comprised in 
this volume have already appeared either in 

Rlackwood, The Contemporary, or The Philo- 
sophical Review. ‘They are almost exclusively 


By 





of a critical character, dealing with some 
of the chief contributions to philosophical 
studies that have been publishéd during the 
last six years—that is, since the author’s 
emg to the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, in 
1891. Although the book thus lacks formal 
unity, its heterogeneous contents acquire 
a certain consistency from the uniform 
metaphysical spirit which animates them, 
which, as might be expected from the 
author’s official position, is itself a faithful 
reflex of the traditions of the Scottish School 
of Philosophy. Hence uncompromising 
antagonism to the new views of the 
universe, of man and of ethics suggested 
by evolutionary doctrines, is conspicuous on 
every page, and the student of philosophy 
is not startled when he reads that 


‘man as the subject of duty, and the heir of 
immortal hopes, is restored by Kant to that 
central position in the universe from which, 
as a merely physical being, Copernicus had 
degraded him ” (p. 32). 


Here is the true note of the orthodox 
metaphysician. Man “degraded” by the 
progress of science, which, for the Ptolemaic 
and Biblical geocentric, substitutes the 
rational heleocentric solar system of 
Copernicus! It will readily be allowed 
that Prof. Seth has at least the courage 
of his opinions, although he is fain to 
admit that this venerable ‘‘anthropocentric” 
view of things must to a certain extent 
“remain a conviction rather than a demon- 
stration.” But then it becomes all the more 
difficult to appreciate the courage with which 
philosophy—speculation—which leads only to 
** convictions ”’ is made the arbiter of science 
which claims to ‘ demonstrate.” Indeed, 
this de haut en bas view of the réle of 
philosophy in its relation to the scientific 
method is apt to become slightly irritating, 
as when we are told that 


‘* it is the most indefensible function of philo- 
sophy to act as critic of the sciences. The 
philosopher has to examine the conceptions 
which each sciences accepts without criticism ; 
he has to point out the limits or conditions 
within which the conception or theory holds 
true. In other words, he has to restrain the 
ardour of the specialist who would build upon 
his results a philosophic theory of the universe,” 


and so forth. 

To build up a theory of the universe is 
about the best thing aimed at by the 
specialist, though it is the common am- 
bition of all philosophic systems. The 
respective roles are here reversed, and it is 
forgotten that philosophy is and always 
must be essentially polemical. It starts 
with some cut-and-dry theory which has 
to be maintained deductively against 
all rival theories ; hence, like the French 
Revolution, it ‘‘deyours its own chil- 
dren.” Science, on the contrary, being 
indifferent to any theory, seeks only the 
truth mainly by the inductive method, 
rejects foregone conclusions, continually 
verifies its facts, and thus gradually builds 
up a system by the study not of the self, 
but of the environment of which the self is 
the outcome. This is why old Friar Bacon 
dared to assert, in the days of prepotent 
dogmatism, that observation was the “‘domina 





scientiarum omnium, et finis totius specula- 
tionis.” 

We are told, indeed, that the criticism of 
past philosophies ‘‘should not be purely 
negative,” and that-past systems may be- 
come ‘‘so many stepping-stones on which we 
rise to fuller and clearer insight.” But the 
naturalist, who is here severely handled, 
may well retort that the pursuit of these 
metaphysical studies has thrown the author 
himself back upon Aristotle’s theory of final 
causes and consequent teleology, which is 
restored to all its pristine honours, and 
vehemently defended against Spencerian and 
Darwinian views of development. Ina true 
philosophy the first point is “‘ the necessity of 
a teleological view of the universe,” a view 
which, with Trendelenburg, is here made 
directly antithetical to the mechanical stand- 
point. Philosophical truth “lies altogether 
with the teleological point of view. Any 
system which abandons this point of 
view lapses thereby from philosophy to 
science’? (p. 57). In a word, the doctrine 
that all change is conditioned by natural 
causes is regarded as gross materialism, 
while the a interpretation of 
such change in the light of the Divine Will 
is held up as the highest wisdom. Yet 
the history of philosophic thought makes it 
evident enough that this “lapse” from 
science to metaphysics, this arrest of human 

rogress for nearly two thousand years, was 
argely brought about by Aristotle’s disas- 
trous discovery of final causes. 

It is right to say that Prof. Seth treats 
all his opponents with marked courtesy and 
fairness. Their views are fully stated in as 
clear, if not in quite as vigorous, language 
as his attempted refutations. Hence the 
reader will here find a pleasant exposition 
of the general line of argument, and of the 
strong and weak points in Huxley’s famous 
Romanes lecture on “ Evolution and Ethics ”’; 
in Miinsterberg’s Willenshandlung, which is 
an analysis of the act of will (unconscious 
will) from the mechanical standpoint; in 
Mr. F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, 
which constitutes a new and instructive 
theory of the Absolute ; and in Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief, which is here studiel 
in connexion with his previous work, a 
Defence of Philosophie Doubt (1879). 

Prof. Seth should supply an index, if a 
second edition of these essays be called for. 


PROF. FREEMAN’S TRAVELS. 


Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine. 
By Edward A. Freeman. With a Preface 
by W. H. Hutton. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue late Prof. Freeman was an indefatigable 
traveller. An indefatigable writer also, he 
was in the habit, while his impressions were 
still fresh, of working them up into contri- 
butions for the Saturday Review in the 
sixties and in the nineties for the Guardian. 
Two or three volumes of these sketches have 
already been published. Those contained in 
the present volume date from three journeys 
undertaken in connexion with his Norman 
Conquest and William Rufus, and with a pro- 
jected work on Henry the First, for with 
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Freeman travel was always an essential part 
of historical study. 
‘* Beyond doubt the finished historian must 


be a traveller; he must see with his own eyes 
the true look of a wide land; he must see, 


too, with his eyes the very spots where great | P 


events happened; he must mark the lie of a 
city, and take in, so far as a non-technical eye 
can, all that is special about a battle-field.” 


Just as we find him “stepping out Sicily ” 
for himself, so we find him in Normandy 
and Maine curious of every nook and corner, 
every fragment of ruined wall or filled-in 
ditch which has the remotest historical 
bearing upon his great subject. He follows 
the traces of the Conqueror from Falaise, 
where ‘‘ Arletta’s pretty feet twinkling in 
the brook made her the mother of William 
the Bastard,” to Mantes, where, on that fatal 
day, William “did a rueful thing, and 
more ruefully it him befel”’; he haunts the 
abbey of “the kindly, gossiping, rambling 
old monk,” Ordericus Vitalis, the “ tenellus 
exsul” from England at Saint-Evroul; he 
studies the battle of Tinchebray on the spot 
with a copy of the Abbé Dumaine’s history 
in three volumes; he makes his pilgrimage 
to La Lande-Patray, as he himself confesses, 
with the purpose of getting “‘a better under- 
standing of a single sentence of the Roman 
de Rou.” And all this he does with a robust 
interest and an avidity for knowledge which 
may well be the despair of many a younger 
scholar. 

Well, this is one kind of travel; and if 
one had Freeman’s knowledge, Freeman’s 
method is admirably calculated to turn a 
holiday trip into a liberal education. But 
then we are not all specialists upon the 
eleventh century, and for those of us who 
are not the companionship of the professor’s 
book will prove somewhat exacting and 
severe. He was not in the least a pedant 
by nature ; he had far too much humour for 
that, and too much humanity; but in this 
book at least he is a little uncompromising 
in his assumption that the erudition of 
his readers is more or less on a level 
with his own. His enormous and minute 
knowledge of architecture, for instance, 
is bewildering to the less expert, who 
have perhaps forgotten, if they ever knew, 
what a ‘discontinuous impost” is, and who 
are hardly helped to realise Querqueville by 
a comparison with ‘the little church of 
Montmajeur, near Arles.” Moreover, there 
is a class of travellers—to which we frankly 
confess ourselves to belong—who, when they 
go abroad, prefer, on the whole, to forget even 
what scanty pretensions to scholarship they 
may have, to put off the intellectual man, 
and to surrender themselves for the time to 
visual impressions and to the education, no 
less real but less deliberate, of a new atmos- 
phere. To such the notion of attacking 
Tinchebray with three volumes of the Abbé 
Dumaine would be repellent ; the memory 
of the white-ankled Arletta is less to them 
than the vision of a peasant hoeing his 
potatoes in sabots and a blue blouse; they 
are content to glean what history and 
antiquities they can with the aid of an 
uninstructed eye and a Baedeker’s guide- 
book, and for the rest to wander among 
vineyards and queer courtyards, to attend 
mass, to sit in cafés, and to catch the savour 





of an unfamiliar, an alien life. Such will 
find little to their taste in Prof. Freeman, 
racy and vigorous as his way of writing is. 
For foreign life, indeed, as life, he seems to 
have cared but little, rejoicing in Normandy 
artly because it was so thoroughly English, 
glad of hedges to the fields, and of “ cider” 
instead of thin wine, and of anything in the 
shape of a meal which reminded him of beef- 
steak. Whether you care for the book as a 
guide or not, it recalls to those who knew 
Freeman a most genial and inspiring pl 
sonality, a fine example both as man and as 
student. It is introduced by a somewhat 
unnecessary preface from Mr. W. H. Hutton, 
and is illustrated by drawings of Freeman’s 
own, in which one fears that perspective 
must have been sacrificed to accuracy of 
architectural detail. 


BALI, LOMBOCK,'AND THE SASSAKS. 


With the Dutch in the East: An Outline of the 
Military Operations in Lombock, 1894. By 
Capt. W. Cool. Translated from the 
Dutch by E. J. Taylor. (Luzac.) 


Lomsock would have few claims to attention 
were its importance estimated by its size. 
It forms but a small link in the long chain 
of volcanic lands, which sweep round from 
Sumatra through Java to Timor. But for 
students of the distribution of organic forms 
on the globe it has become a sort of classic 
land, ever since Mr. A. R. Wallace drew 
his famous parting-line between the Indo- 
Malayan and Austro- Malayan biological 
regions through the narrow strait separating 
it from Bali. To folklorists and students of 
primitive religions it had always presented 
many attractive features, and these attrac- 
tions are likely to be increased since the 
island has been brought under the direct 
administration of Holland by the war of 
1894. How this re per oe change has been 
brought about is fully related in the present 
volume, an English translation of which 
would, however, scarcely be justified but for 
the copious ethnological data with which the 
author has fortunately relieved his some- 
what tedious account of the events preceding 
and accompanying the military operations, 
by which an end was at last put to the 
oppressive rule of the Balinese Hindu section 
over the far more numerous Mohammedan 
Sassak aborigines. 

To understand the peculiar interest attach- 
ing to the social and religious relations in 
Bali and Lombock, for in this respect the 
two islands are inseparable, it should be 
remembered that Hinduism, at one time 
dominant throughout the greater part of 
the Eastern Archipelago, was gradually 
driven out either by a revival of the never 
extinct primitive heathendom, or by the 
spread of Islam, everywhere except in Bali. 
Here a strange fusion of Brahminical and 
Buddhist forms, further leavened by the 
original nature-worship, not only held its 
ground, but was even powerful enough to 
encroach upon the Mohammedan domain 
already established among the Sassaks of 
Lombock, probably over three hundred 
years ago. Since the close of the seven- 
teenth century the Hindu Balinese have 





been politically and socialiy dominant. in 
this island, and have even extended their 
power at times eastwards to Sumbawa. 
The consequence is that, while Islam 
reigns supreme in Java, formerly the great 
stronghold of Hinduism, the three western 
members of the Lesser Sundanese group 
present the strange and instructive spectacle 
of religious communities living in the closest 
contact, yet professing every form of belief 
from the grossest anthropomorphism to the 
purest monotheism. It is the same with 
the cultures, and general social conditions 
which show an almost unbroken transition 
from the savagery of Sumbawa to the rela- 
tive degrees of refinement reached by the 
natives of Lombock and, especially, of Bali. 
Here, however, owing to the unfavourable 
political relations, a retrograde movement is 
perceptible in the crumbling temples, grass- 
grown highways, and neglected homesteads. 
But in all cases it is patent enough that 


‘*just as Hinduism has only touched the outer 
surface of their religion, it has failed to pene- 
trate into their social institutions, which, like 
their gods, originate from the time when 
Polynesian heathendom was all powerful” 
(p. 139). 


Folklorists will be much interested in the 
local traditions here recorded on the way 
these foreign gods took possession of the 
Lesser Sundanese Islands, after their ex- 
pulsion from Java by the Mussulman in- 
vaders in the fifteenth century. It appears 
that the Hindu deities were greatly incensed 
at the introduction of the Koran, and in 
order to avoid contact with the “ foreign 
devils” moved eastwards with the intention 
of setting up their throne in Bali. But 
Bali already possessed its own gods, the 
wicked Rakshasas, who fiercely resented 
the intrusion, but who were ultimately 
annihilated all but the still reigning Mraya 
Dawana. Then the new thrones had to be 
erected on heights, as in Java; but at that 
time there were no mountains in Bali, which 
was a very flat country, and to meet the 
difficulty the four hills at the eastern 
extremity of Java had to be transferred to 
their new dominion. The Gunong-Agong, 
highest of the four, was set down in the 
east and became the Olympus of Bali, 
while the other three were placed in the 
west, south, and north, and assigned to the 
different gods according to their respective 
ranks. And thus were at once explained 
the local theogony and the present physical 
features of the island. 

For the further peregrinations of the 
Hindu pantheon to Lombock and their 
struggles with the Mohammedan Sassaks 
the reader must be referred to the work 
under notice. Here he will also find a 
detailed account of the now happily 
terminated misrule of the Balinese dynasty, 
and how the lately deposed raja 


‘“‘ reigned as an autocratic despot, sucking out 
the very life-blood of his [Mussulman] subjects, 
living in splendour and dissipation bought 
at the cost of so much hardship and injustice, 
and . . . becoming more brutal and barbarous 
year by year” (p. 143). 

The author is somewhat puzzled to reconcile 
these misdeeds with the mild precepts of 
the Hindu religion; but it need scarcely be 
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remarked that Lombock is not the only 
place where religious theory and practice 
are at variance. 

Despite one or two solecisms, Mr. Taylor’s 
version deserves a word of recognition, and 
the general equipment of the book is 
creditable to the Amsterdam press, although 
some of the numerous illustrations by Herr 
G. B. Hocyer leave something to be desired 
from the artistic standpoint. There is a 
good index, but a poor map of Lombock, 
not even drawn to scale. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 
By ©. P. Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College 
and the Colonial Office. Vol. IV.: South 
and East Africa. In two separate parts: 
I. Historical ; Il. Geographical. (Claren- 
don Press. ) 


Awone the innumerable swarm of books and 
pamphlets on South Africa which give each 
other the lie more or less direct on every 
bookstall, it is a pleasure to come upon a 
work of solid historical value, full of sound 
and luminous political reflection, and based 
= accurate knowledge. Mr. Lucas has 

ady proved by his earlier volumes that 
he can make even geography readable. But 
in this book the geography is railed off 
into a second volume, and people will be 
inclined to read only the first, which 
recounts the history of South Africa since 
white men set foot there. Its value is two- 
fold. First, it narrates clearly and concisely 
the actual events of South Africa’s history, 
which have been few, and its constitutional 
changes, which have been many. It traces 
out the steps by which there grew up round 
the Dutch trading outpost a population of 
farmers who rather assimilated themselves 
to the native life than brought in European 
ways: it tells how the Cape passed to 
England and became a real colony; it 
narrates the different extensions of the 
border and the wars they involved; the ad- 
vances and the retrogressions ‘of the English 
flag, and the progressive emancipation of 
the colony from home control. Each step 
in the progress by which the different con- 
stituent parts of South Africa have reached 
their present status is clearly recorded. 
But, secondly, the work has an interest 
rarer and greater than that of a mere 
historical record, however lucidly written. 
Mr. Lucas has a singular power of seeing 
two sides of a question. So with a skilful 
hand he analyses the moral difficulty 
which is at the root of the South African 
tangle. Are the British and Dutch races 
hopelessly and irrevocably hostile? that 
is practically the question which every- 
body, including the Parliamentary com- 
mittee, is trying to answer. Mr. Lucas con- 
tributes to the solution a historical study 
of the Boers. No one could praise more 
eloquently the race from which they spring ; 
but the Boers are Dutchmen with a differ- 
ence, Dutchmen, as he says, “run wild.” 
He shows clearly how this race, tenacious of 
the old, suspicious of the new, and doggedly 
stubborn against compulsion, has been in 
South Africa secluded from the course of 





events, unaffected by the ferment of ideas, 
a century behind Europe in its beliefs. In 
upon it breaks European civilisation, with 
its virtues and vices of the newest type, 
humanitarian and speculative ; and the Boers 
set up their bristles in stubborn antagonism. 
Once to realise how natural it is for the Boers 
to be what they are is to see the necessity of 
patience. But in the meantime the Boers 
are not on our intéllectual level, and one 
moral is plain to Mr. Lucas. The course of 
our African policy has been vacillation. 
Savages will never understand that the power 
which does not chastise aggression nay hs re- 
strained by another motive than fear, and in 
this matter the Boers are not very different 
from Zulus. Whatever is done in Africa, 
there must be no more undoing, no more 
going back. Mr. Lucas’s book is salutary 
reading, alike for the people who are im- 
patient with a state that still grants mono- 
polies and limits naturalisation, and for those 
who believe in the universal efficacy of a soft 
answer—even to kicks. And no one can 
read it without admiring a style that is 
weighty without ever being ponderous, and 
often rises to eloquence, but never sinks into 
rhetoric. 


THE LITERATURE OF MUSIC. 


“THe Boox-Lover’s Lisrary.”—TZhe Litera- 
ture of Music. By J. E. Matthew. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


Tue author of this little book felt at first 
doubtful whether he could treat so large a 
subject in so small a space. His task 
certainly was by no means an easy one, and 
the work of compression has been cleverly 
managed. The arrangements, too, are good. 
There are chapters on the literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
there is no special chapter on that of the 
nineteenth. Some works on music of the 
present century are, however, noticed under 
various headings : histories under “ Histories 
of Music,” dictionaries under “ Dictionaries 
of Music,” and so on; still many remain 
unnoticed, such as Day’s “Harmony,” or 
Berlioz’ Mémoires, &. Mr. Matthew in his 
preface mentions topics which it has been 
necessary to pass by entirely; and this state- 
ment one must accept as an explanation of 
any omissions. He, however, deserves praise 
for this first attempt at a work on the litera- 
ture of music. 

The chapter on early printed works is 
excellent; in addition to naming books, our 
author manages to give an outline of their 
contents. In mentioning the Micrologus of 
Ornithoparcus he quotes an amusing sentence 
from the translation of that work by the 
eminent lutenist John Dowland. It runs 
thus: ‘‘ The English doe carroll ; the French 
sing; the Spaniards weepe; the Italians 
which dwell about the coasts of Janua 
(Genoa ?) caper with their voyces ; the others 
barke; butthe Germanes(whichI am ashamed 
to utter) doe howle like wolves.” In the 
following chapter he speaks of the H/ Melopeo 
of Pedro Cerone as a work “among the 
scarcest in musical literature. He mentions 
one copy formerly in the possession of the 





late Mr. John Bishop, of Cheltenham, and 
another “lying before the writer as he 

this notice.” e would also add that there 
is a copy in the library of the late Rev. Sir 
F. Arthur Gore Ouseley, at St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury. In the chapter ‘‘ Histories 
of Music—Biography,” it is stated that the 
materials collected by J. N. Forkel for a 
third volume of his Allgemeine Geschichte fir 
Musik were offered, after the author’s death 
in 1818, to Choron and to Fétes. Dr. Hugo 
Riemann in his Musik-Lexikon—a work, by 
the way, not alluded to in any part of Mr. 
Matthew’s book—states that they were 
handed over to the publisher Schwickert. In 
noticing Dr. Langhan’s Geschichte der Musik 
our writer suggests that an English transla- 
tion would be a boon to many students, 
and this statement we cordially endorse. 

Reference is made to the catalogue of 
MS. music in the British Museum drawn 
up by Mr. T. Oliphant; and we are told 
that the proposal to print a catalogue of 
all the music in the British Museum down 
to the year 1800 ‘appears to be in 
abeyance.” Regret, too, is expressed that 
the time of the “‘ accomplished gentlemen ” 
who preside over the music should be 
mainly occupied in “ cataloguing the last 
set of waltzes or the vulgar inanities of the 
music-hall—no doubt a sad necessity, but 
surely a task within the powers of an 
intelligent lad.” We doubt whether our 
author is quite correctly informed as to 
the manner in which these “ gentlemen” 
spend the greater part of their time. Mr. 
Matthews’s suggestion that an intelligent 
lad should undertake the task might be 
useful to music-hall artistes, but such occu- 
pation would be scarce likely to improve the 
artistic tastes of the youth. The catalogue 
of the library of the richest nation in the 
world is decidedly capable of improvement, 
as all who have to consult its pages are well 
aware ; and if the music catalogue were only 
as good as that of the books musicians would 
be thankful. 

In the best regulated books mistakes 
will occur; and in view of a second edition 
we will mention one or two which have 
attracted our notice in reading. Mr. R. A. 
Streatfeild’s name is spelt Streatfield. Sir 
George Grove, again, is made responsible 
for the article ‘“‘Schumann” in the Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians ; that article, 
however, was written by Dr. Philipp Spitta. 
Complaint, by the way, is made of the want 
of proportion in the length of articles in 
this Dictionary, and the editor is pointed 
out as the chief offender. Schumann once 
described Schubert’s lengths as “heavenly ” ; 
and surely musicians who have read and 
profited by the articles ‘‘ Beethoven,” 
‘‘ Schubert,”’ and “‘ Mendelssohn ”’ must feel 
that their lengths are more than atoned for 
by their great value and interest. There 
are times when criticism, however just, 
seems out of place. 

Among catalogues of a the 
Verzeichniss des musikalischen Nachlasses des 
verstorbenen Capellmeisters C. P. E. Bach (pub- 
lished at Hamburg in 1790) might have 
been mentioned. We are told ‘that no 
printed thematic catalogue exists of the 
works of Haydn.” No complete catalogue, 
certainly, has been issued; yet C. F. Pohl in 
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his second volume of his Life of Haydn gave 
a thematic catalogue up to the period when 
Haydn first went to London. e death of 
the author unfortunately prevented the com- 
pletion of that work. 





FROM CROWDED 


Majolica. By C. Drury E. Fortnum. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
HIS is a book to which all lovers of the 
many beautiful wares which are com- 
| aa gy in its title have been long looking 
orward. Fifteen years have passed since 
Mr. Fortnum wrote his well-known descrip- 
tive catalogue of the collection of majolica 
in the South Kensi m Museum ; and the 
present volume is sufficient witness that his 
interest in the subject has not slackened in 
the interval. Though mainly concerned 
with the wares of Italy, it traces the history 
of glazed and painted pottery from its orizin 
in Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, to its later 
developments in Damascus and Rhodes, in 
Sicily and Spain, and it even glances at the 
famous porcelain of the Medici, although 
that most interesting and beautiful fabric 
hardly comes within the title of the book. 
There is scarcely any branch of art which 
has been more carefully studied, or on which 
more light has been thrown by researches 
in recent years. The discoveries of Mr. 
Petrie in the Fayoum, Mr. Wallis at 
Fostat, and M. Dieulafoy at Susa, are only a 
few instances in which excavation has made 
important additions to existing knowledge 
of ancient Oriental ceramics; and with 
regard to more modern and European 
“‘majolica,” the names of those who have 
laboured in the field are almost legion. 
Mr. Fortnum has not only kept him- 
self au courant with the literature of his 
subject, but he has also maintained his 
position as a connoisseur and an authority. 
There are few men who could match either 
his knowledge or his taste ; few experts com- 
etent even to review this splendid volume. 
ere we can only call attention to its im- 
portance, and the admirable manner in 
which it has been produced. We only wish 
that all the illustrations had been coloured, 
like the frontispiece. 





SHELVES. 


* * * 


The Outgoing Turk. By H. C. Thomson. 
(William Heinemann. ) 
Mr. Tuomson’s title is somewhat misleading, 
though he is careful to explain in the 
preface that ‘‘Turk ” is used in the sense of 
** Osmanli official.”” Moreover, the book has 
to do not with the provinces from which the 
Turkish officials are going, but with those 
from which they have gone, for it is in 
reality an account of recent travel in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which are now adminis- 
tered by Austria — the Turkish officials having 
gone bag and baggage. Mr. Thomson does 
justice to the great work which Austria, 
through Herr von Kallay, has done in 
Bosnia, where the Moslems number about 
half the population, and where it would 
consequently have been impossible to erect 





an autonomous state. What Austria has 
accomplished can only be realised by those 
who remember what the province was in 
1878, and Mr. Thomson’s travels and in- 

uiries show very clearly how beneficent 
the seventeen or eighteen years of firm rule 
have been. The book is very interesting 
and informing so far as it relates to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, but the last few chapters, 
which deal with the present situation in the 
Balkans, are not quite so happy. Of the 
provinces now occupied by Austria the 
author writes with knowledge, but he does 
not appear to have much personal experience 
of Albania and Macedonia, and his specula- 
tions on the policies of England, Austria, 
and Russia with relation to the matters 
which are now agitating the peninsula are 
not so valuable as his remarks in the earlier 
and more important of his chapters. Inci- 
dently, Mr. Thomson’s account of Austrian 
administration in Bosnia will in many places 
provide a clue to the future of the Turkish 
empire, and of the destiny of the yet 
unappropriated portions when the inevitable 
crash occurs. 


* * * 


Household Economics ; a Course of Lectures in 
the School of Economics of the University 
of Wisconsin. By Helen Campbell. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Premisine that there is nothing facetious 

about Household Economics, why as we read 

it do we smile against our will? Perhaps 
because it is so deadly serious ; also it begins 
so very much at the beginning. ‘‘ What is 

a house?” asks Mrs. Helen Campbell in 

chap. ii. ; and then we have quotations from 

Mariana in the Moated Grange, Poe’s House 

of Usher, The House of the Seven Gables, and 

‘a little book by E. Gardner, of Springfield, 

Mass.,” entitled The House that Jill Built, to 

illustrate the relation of the House to human 

life. Mrs. Helen Campbell is a sort of 
domestic Drummond, bent upon showing 
that the House is not out of date in an age 
of Science. Thus we have the sub-headings: 

“Organic Structure of the House with its 

Evolution,” ‘The Kitchen and Deriva- 

tives,” ‘Relation of Differentiation and 

Specialisation in Building to the Same 

Processes in Social Evolution,” ‘‘ The Rudi- 

mentary Shop.” But that she may not seem 

altogether to have parted company with the 
old wisdom, the chapter on ‘‘ Cleaning and 
its Processes” begins: ‘‘ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” A certain professorial pom- 

posity apart, these lectures are really a 

useful and interesting series of instructions 

upon decoration, furnishing, cooking, clean- 
ing, and the great servant question. Also, 
on behalf of her sex, Mrs. Campbell demands 

Emancipation in general, but not from the 

duty of ordering dinner. 


* * * 


Picturesque Burma Past and Present. 
Mrs. Ernest Hart. (J. M. Dent.) 
A rovr through Burma in the spring of 
1895, Mrs. Hart in her preface tells us, was 
the origin of this handsome volume. The 
writer seems to have made excellent use of 
her opportunities. She saw everything and 
found out all about it; then she came home 
and wrote it down. The title she has 


By 





selected does her work injustice to this ex- 
tent: that she has by no means suffered 
herself to be confined within the limits of 
‘picturesque’ description. She has learned 
much of the people’s mind, both as it ex- 
resses itself in their social order and as 
it is exemplified in their history. As 
an observer of social phenomena, and 
ially of the progress of European 
reforms and conventions, she shows a mind 
admirably balanced between sentiment and 
common sense. She cannot but regret the 
impending disappearance of the gay in- 
souciance which “would rather share than 
hold, and saw in content something holier 
than successful strife’ ; nevertheless, she 
has faith that ‘‘ to be passed under the rule 
of the English, to be freed from tyranny, to 
be taught good government is a happy fate 
for Burma.” Her account of the emanci- 
pated condition of the Burmese women is of 
importance. A large number of photographs 
are reproduced ; there are maps, and a good 


index. 
* * * 


St. Mark’s Indebtedness to St. Matthew. By 
F. P. Badham, M.A. (Fisher Unwin.) 
WE quoted with approval some weeks ago 
Dr. Salmon’s expressed opinion that the 
question of the inter-relations of the 
Synoptists had its roots deep down in the 
science of Biblical criticism at large, and 
that nothing final would be accomplished in 
the matter of reconstructing the text of the 
New Testament until those relations should 
have been determined. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we find Mr. Badham reso- 
lutely devoting himself, in the little book 
before us, to an exhaustive inquiry into one 
branch of the subject—the question of the 
measure in which the Second Gospel is 
derived from the First. In spite of the number 
of critics who maintain the superiority of 
St. Mark as an original document, a number 
which still grows, Mr. Badham is very 
strongly assured that the contradictory propo- 
sition is nearer to fact ; and for his opinion he 
marshals sixteen chapters full of arguments, 
the cumulative force of which, if not final, 
is very grave. His reasons, it is hardly 
necessary to say, do not all of them appear 
for the first time, but it is interesting to note 
how the writer treats the hard-worked 
argument in graphic touches so abundant in 

the book. 


‘* Consider [he writes] the frequently trivial 
character of the details. . . . With the phe- 
nomena of the Apocryphal Gospels before us it 
ought surely to be reckoned a sign of decadence 
that our Second Evangelist dilates so exuber- 
antly on the Gadarene’s ferocity and the 
epileptic’s paroxysm. . . . We have little more 
reason to assume that our author was inde- 
pendent than to infer from the ordinary un- 
canonical details of a sacred picture that the 
artist had exceptional sources of information.” 


Mr. Badham has a clear head and a good 
critical instinct. The later eschatology of St. 
Mark, the un-Judaic character of his narra- 
tive, the glosses and inflation, two passages 
in which St. Matthew’s narrative appears in 
a corrected form in St. Mark, are a few of 
the heads under which the subject is handled. 
The author’s style is singularly concise and 
lucid. 
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FICTION. 


Sparhawk and Her Times. By 
(John Lane.) 


URING these two or three years certain 
social sketches published in Vanity 
air over the signature of Mrs. Atherton have 
indicated the settlement in our midst of an 
American writer of much promise. Now 
comes the novel. It cannot be denied 
that, upon the whole, the promise is ful- 
filled. In one of its many aspects the 
book invites, and indeed deserves, ridicule. 
It is ridiculous as the embodiment of Mrs. 
Atherton’s philosophical proposition about 
the women of America. These dames and 
damsels may really be struggling to be free 
from the conventions which keep society 
decent and girlhood charming; but we 
cannot believe that they will ever, as a 
class, settle down into the humourless 
hetairism in which practically all the char- 
acters of this book spend the mid period of 
the romance. Mrs. Atherton’s philosophy 
of the American woman need not, however, 
trouble us long. It springs from an excess 
of zeal, and may be overlooked. The story 
itself is fresh and arresting. Patience 
Sparhawk is at school when we make her 
acquaintance. Her father is dead, and 
her mother is given to drink and wantoning; 
and, young as she is, Patience, who has 
a sensitive soul, is bitterly at issue with the 
world. Dreary this state of affairs undoubt- 
edly is; but it is treated with extraordinary 
skill. So keenly sympathetic is Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s study of the strange rural life in 
America, that we follow her formany chapters 
with a very unusual interest. Her percep- 
tions are acute, and her reflections are 
extraordinarily well phrased. Nor does the 
work fall off when, having tried to kill her 
mother, Patience leaves home for the great 
city. There she is taken charge of by two 
maiden relations, whose evangelical activi- 
ties George Eliot herself could scarce 
have depicted with finer art. Meanwhile, 
Patience has been developing: Her Spanish 
nature has blossomed into a critical, reticent 
hauteur, and she has become beautiful. There 
ends Mrs. Atherton’s essay in real literature. 
The love-making and the wedlocks which 
follow will not bear examination. The book 
reveals an unusual perspicacity as regards 
women; but Mrs. Atherton’s men are not 
good. With the exception of the two editors 
under whose joint auspices Patience becomes 
a ‘newspaper woman,” the male characters 
in the book are unnatural. Finally, being 
suspected of having poisoned her husband, 
Patience is condemned to death. Thereupon 
the novelist finds her proper pace again, and 
the pace is rapid. Times without record the 
same situation has been made use of by 
sensational writers; but we should be sur- 
prised to learn that it has ever been more 
effectively treated than it is in this novel. 
The narrative flies before our eyes as fast 
as the special train which is bearing the re- 
prieve, and a new lover, to the gaol in which 
the heroine is about to be “ electrocuted.” 
It is not literature of a high kind; but, such 
as it is, it is brilliant. 


Patience 
Gertrude Atherton. 





Magnhild and Dust. By Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian. (Heinemann.) 


** Magnhild,” says Mr. Edmund Gosse in a 
note prefixed to the present translation, 
“was originally published in Copenhagen 
in October, 1877.”” The importance of this 
remark will, we think, strike anyone who 
now reads the story for the first time. It 
is written with all Bjérnson’s well-known 
ability. It is vivid. It is impressive in a 
way. But it is all ancient history now. A 
few years ago the Norwegian wife who 
could not get on with her husband and the 
Norwegian husband who did not understand 
his wife were, to many people, very interest- 
ing figures. But those years are past. What 
we may call the Scandinavian fever has to a 
great extent abated. Those uncomfortable 
households of grotesque people, all nerves 
and malaise and egotism, have become at 
least familiar, if not actually tiresome. 
Therefore, though we are quite willing to 
believe, on the authority of Mr. Gosse, that 
Magnhild ‘‘ produced a violent impression in 
Scandinavia” in 1877, we doubt if its publi- 
cation in English twenty years later is Vikely 
to move anybody very much one way or the 
other. Magnhild is a victim to that morbid 
egotism to which the women of Norwegian 
novels are usually a prey. She has the 
customary inability to accept the hard facts 
of life and make the best of them. She 
lives among the usual throng of monsters, 
mental or physical, who are sketched with 
Bjérnson’s painful and perhaps inartistic 
minuteness. The actions of the various 
characters in the story are generally pre- 
posterous if not maniacal, and altogether the 
effect which it produces is one of unrelieved 
gloom and depression. We would not for 
a moment be understvod to underestimate 
the cleverness with which it is written, nor 
do we assert that it is untrue to life—in 
Norway. Other places other manners. But 
we do venture to maintain that it is not very 
agreeable reading. The sombre dead-level 
of squalour and horror with which it deals 
would be apt to get on one’s nerves, and the 
feckless, shiftless, slatternly Magnhild is, we 
hope, a character more likely to excite im- 
patience than sympathy in the breast of the 
healthy British maiden. Probably it would 
be better if she did not read about her at 
all. We admit, then, the cleverness of the 
book, perhaps even its utility—in 1877 (it 
was conceived, we imagine, in the missionary 
spirit); but we question whether, in this 
year of grace, it was worth translating. 
Dust, the other story in the volume, is 
also gloomy, but not quite so revolting. 
The translation is very satisfactory. 





A Prince of Tyrone. By Charlotte Fennell 
and J. P. O'Callaghan. (Blackwood.) 


Aw Irish historical novel of real merit 
has at last appeared. 4 Prince of Tyrone 
is a notable book, and the joint authors of 
it are the more to be congratulated because, 
while they have produced a story that will 
delight mere novel-readers, they have, on 
the whole, adhered with praiseworthy fidelity 
to the historical events which are the basis 





of their fiction. The novel contains little 
that is not set forth in the chapter 
on Shane O’Neill in the scholarly little 
manual which, meeting, as it does, a want 
long felt by men and women, is—with, 
_ s, unintentional humour—publishedin 
. Unwin’s Children’s Study. Only in one 
important point do the writers of the novel 
diverge from the historian: Neil Gray was 
not the villain which the romancists make 
him. With the strong tide in favour of 
historical fiction which has recently set in, 
A Prince of Tyrone should run into a second 
edition; and it is to be hoped that when 
it does certain defects will be removed. 
This should be the easier that most of them 
are of a verbal nature. Such Anglo-Irish 
phrasing as “her offence” for her cause of 
offence will perplex the Saxon, in whose 
language the book purports to be written, 
and such pleonastic wording as “a decided 
air of culture,” ‘a thorough man of the 
world,” is as little to be admired as this 
wonderful sentence: ‘‘ How it had failed in 
achieving its purpose ever remained one of 
those mysteries of chance that are never 
solved.”” The writers are too fond of quota- 
tions, and have not mastered the treatment 
of the quotation-mark, which they use with 
ainful honesty (vide pp. 94, 110, 142, 359). 
se syntax marks pp. 120 and 172; 
and while hearty thanks will be, doubtless 
by many, accorded to the story-tellers that 
they have resisted the temptation to cast their 
Elizabethan tale in would-be Elizabethan 
English, they will not be lauded for making 
a prince of Tyrone say: ‘‘ this bother” ; for 
writing of his “ ‘ways’ with women” ; for 
writing ‘‘to where,” ‘“ very contented,” 
“between three,” “you had not used to 
be,” and “kneeling on” (for “still kneel- 


ing”). These are inelegancies marring an 
otherwise excellent work. Similarly the 
grammar in places wants mending. ere 


is here only space to give the figures of 
pages. Let the writers turn to pp. 5, 33, 46, 
94, 232, 239, 


The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Miss Yonce in this book employs her 
familiar method, but not on the familiar 
lines. It is a story of the Israelites’ 
wanderings in the Wilderness, and her 
object is apparently to make her readers 
realise the Biblical narrative by narrating 
it afresh from an individual point of view. 
She tells the fortunes of a single family of 
the tribe of Ephraim. Miss Yonge’s unit 
of construction is always the family not the 
individual, and this family closely resembles 
a good many others which have inhabited 
her placid pages. There is the sceptical 
man, the rebellious young woman, the 
virtuous mother, and the admirable father. 
There are the usual marriages and the usual 
subsequent grandchildren. Add to these 
ingredients a highly rationalistic account of 
the crossing of the Red Sea and the result 
is a trifle incongruous. Miss Yonge has 
written such really excellent novels that we 
rather regret to see her employing her talents 
on what could be at best only a tour de force. 
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THE WEEK. - 





CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 


course. } 
Dean Farrar’s new book 
THE BIBLE : : . r ; 
EIOMEAMIGAND Shoromary, may probably 
“* be regarded as his final 


and most comprehensive exposition of the 
views of Divine truth which he has 
endeavoured to enforce in a series of works 
extending over nearly thirty years. The 
earliest of his theological works was Seekers 
after God, published in 1869. This was 
followed in 1871 by a volume of Hulsean 
Lectures, Zhe Witness of History to Christ. In 
1874 appeared what perhaps should now no 
longer be regarded as Dean Farrar’s magnum 
opus, the Life of Christ. Its success is one 
of the commonplaces of latter-day publish- 
ing. Twelve editions were called for within 
a year of its publication. In 1877 appeared 
In the Days of My Youth, marking the close 
of Dean Farrar’s head-mastership of Marl- 
borough College. The companion Life of 
St. Paul appeared in 1879. A year after 
Dean, then Canon, Farrar startled the 
Church, but rejoiced many both within and 
without its pale, by the attack which he 
made on the doctrine of eternal damnation 
in his bold work, Eternal Hope::::The Early 
Days of Christianity, in two portly volumes, 
followed in 1882. Since then Dean Farrar’s 
pen has been still at work. Perhaps his 
Life of Christ in Art has been the least 
successful of his works. His published 
sermons are many. To-day he treats of the 
meaning and supremacy of the Book of 
which all his cule prove him to have been 
at least a close and reverent student. The 
volume before us is a large post octavo of 
rather more than three hundred pages. It 
contains twenty-three chapters and an Intro- 


duction. The chapter headings are usually 
complete and expressive propositions, thus : 
‘The Bible is not one Homogeneous Book, 
but a gradually collected Canon”; ‘The 
‘¢ Allegorical Method’ of Exegesis Unten- 
able”; “ The Bible is not Homogeneous in 
its Morality”; ‘‘ Dangerous Results of 
the ‘Supernatural Dictation’ Theory ” ; 
‘“‘Supremacy of the Bible”; ‘The Bible 
and Individual Souls,” &c. 


Mr. Barrne-GovuLp’s writings 
ST. PAUL, —_ require a good deal of sorting 
a out. Three classes of books 
A NOVELIST. he has produced, and all in 
abundance; these being works of fiction, 
folk-lore, and theology. In his latest work 
Mr. Gould unites the extremes of his 
abilities in an effort to treat of the life of 
St. Paul in the spirit of the novelist. 
His, however, is not the only novelist’s pen 
which is now being drawn to Biblical 
subjects, others which we need not name 
being under the same strong attraction. In 
approaching his present task Mr. Baring- 
Gould makes his aim very clear. 


“The line I have adopted is that of a man of 
the world, of a novelist with some experience of 
life and some acquaintance with the springs 
of conduct that actuate mankind. . . . I treat 
the great Apostle as a man. I put aside detail 
unnecessary to my purpose — archeological, 
epigraphical, historical, geographical. My book 
is not, therefore, a Life of St. Paul, if incidents 
and accidents make up a man’s life, but a study 
of his mind, the formation of his opinions, their 
modification under new conditions, and the 
direction taken by his work, under pressure of 
various kinds, and from different sides. ... 
From the point of view I have elected, I am 
bound to consider Paul mainly from the human 
side. I do not deny the other, the spiritual 
side (God forbid it!); but I think that this 
latter has been unduly studied to the neglect of 
the human aspect. A biography that does not 
take both into account must be a limping and 
incomplete production.” 


chee omeuaiiien Mr. Grorce Curzon has 

oa". reprinted the papers on 

; the Pamirs and the Source 

of the Oxus which he contributed last year to 

the Geographical Journal. Here are the 
opening sentences : 


‘‘There is a passage in a now too-little-read 
book by a famous author that depicts the very 
curiosity whereby I was led in the autumn of 
1894 tu make the geographical researches which 
this essay will attempt to record. In his 
Anatomy of Melancholy the ingenious Burton, 
summarising the problems of natural history or 
physical geography which he would fain have 
solved, speaks thus: ‘I would examine the 
Caspian Sea, and see where and how it 
exonerates itself after it hath taken in Volga, 
Iaxeres, Oxus, and those great rivers. I would 
find out with Trajan the fountains of Danubius, 
of Ganges, and of Oxus.’ To myself, also, the 
Oxus, that great parent stream of humanity, 
which has eqyally impressed the imagination 
of Greek and Arab, of Chinese and Tartar, and 
which, from a period of over three thousand 
ears ago, has successfully figured in the 
iterature of the Sanskrit Puranas, the 
Alexandrian historians, and the Arab geo- 
graphers, had always similarly sppealed. 
Descending from the hidden ‘ Roof of the 
World,’ its waters tell of forgotten peoples, 





and whisper secrets of unknown lands. They 













are believed to have rocked the cradle of our 
race. Long the legendary watermark between 
Tran and Turan, they have furrowed a deep 
a in the destinies and character of man- 
The book is accompanied by a map and 
illustrations. 


Mr. Davin Curistre Murray 
has published either one, 
two, or three novels in 
every year from 1880 to 1896 inclusive, 
and his novel 4A Rogue's Conscience, 
just issued, brings up to the present 
moment a record of work in which quality 
and quantity have not been divorced. The 
rogue generally makes a good hero, even if 
he isa bad man. The story opens with these 
quiet, appetising sentences : 

‘““Mr. James Mortimer and Mr. Alexander 
Ross were hiding from justice. This was a 
condition of things to which Mr. Mortimer had 
grown accustomed, but Mr. Ross had never 
until now felt what it was to be personally 
inquired after by the police.” 

. . « Love in Old Cloathes, and Other Stories, 
by H. C. Bunner, comes to us from America, 
where it has enjoyed much popularity. The 
story which gives its title to the volume is 
certainly quaintly conceived. It is a modern. 
love-story (to be precise, it is enacted in the 
year 1883) told in archaic language, thus : 

‘* Because a man have a Hatt with a Brimme to 
it like y® Poope-Decke of a Steam-Shippe, and 
breeches lyke y® Case of an umbrella, and have 
loste money on Hindoo, he is not therefore in 
y° beste Societie.” 

The author reverts to modern English, or 
rather American, in the six other stories 
which go to make up the volume.... A 
new novel, with Nihilism in it, is 4 Russian 
Wild Flower, by E. A. Brayley-Hodgetts, 
who in his book of travel, Jn the Track of the 
Russian Famine, has already shown his 
acquaintance with the Czar’s dominions. 


FICTION. 


In The Early History of the 
OTHER BOOKS. Scottish Union Question Mr. 

G. W. T. Omond (whose 
Life of Fletcher of Saltoun was recently 
added to the ‘Famous Scots” series) has 
described those attempts to unite the king- 
doms of England and Scotland which were 
made before the final Act of Union in 
1707. The story of these efforts, says 
Mr. Omond, is one “of mutual confidence 
and common aspirations at the Reformation 
and the Revolution, but more frequently 
of jealousies, recriminations, and misunder- 
standings, most of which are now happily 
removed.” . . . The excellent ‘‘ Cathedral ” 
series of George Bell & Son progresses 
rapidly, Rochester and Oxford having now 
received their respective volumes. . . . 
English Lyric Poetry, 1500—1700, is an 
anthology by an American scholar, Dr. 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, lecturer on English 
literature at the University of Chicago, who 
is introduced to English readers by Prof. 
Herford. Dr. Carpenter has already 
written, says Prof. Herford, “a compre- 
hensive investigation of the poetic speech 
of the Elizabethans”—WMetaphor and Simile 
in the Minor Elizabethan Drama. Dr. Car- 
penter’s Introduction is quite a considerable 
essay, filling sixty-five pages. ‘‘ Vernon 
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Lee’s” contributions to philosophical and 
sesthetic criticism have been many since, in 
1880, she published Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy. From her busy pen there 
now comes a dainty little book with the title 
Limbo and Other Essays. The other papers 
in the volume include among their titles: 
‘In Praise of Old Houses,” ‘‘ Tuscan Mid- 
summer Magic,” ‘‘About Leisure,” &c. . . . 
The late Mr. David J. Smithson’s Elocution 
and the Dramatic Art is reissued in a revised 
form by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Mr. 
‘Charles Reeve Taylor, who edits the work, 
repeats his predecéssor’s warning that 
‘“* Elocution cannot be taught without a 
master; and, however humble the abilities of 
the teacher may be, the pupil who is diligent 
will be sure to learn something.” The bulk 
of the book consists of selections suitable 
for delivery and practice. 


Messrs. Downey & Co.’s 
NEW EDITIONS. sumptuous, but _ limited, 
edition of the novels of 
Charles Lever is continued in Charles 
O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. The two 
volumes of this re-issue of Lever’s master- 
piece are embellished with twenty-two 
etchings from the plates of ‘‘ Phiz.” A 
Bibliographical Note reminds us that Charles 
O’ Malley appeared originally as a serial con- 
tribution to the Dublin University Magazine, 
commencing in the issue for March, 1840, 
and ending in that of December, 1841. -It 
was then reissued in those undated monthly 
parts in — covers which are still so 
rized by book collectors. . . . The ‘‘Gads- 
ill” edition of the works of Charles Dickens 
gives us Nicholas Nickleby, with the original 
illustrations. Mr. Lang writes that 
“‘on November 19, 1837, Dickens, who had not 
nearly finished Oliver Twist, entered into an 
agreement with Messrs. Chapman & Hall ‘to 
write a new work, the title whereof shall be 
determined by him, of a similar character and 
of the same extent as’ Pickwick. The book ran 
from April, 1838, to October, 1839.” 

: Messrs. Macmillan add to their 
“Standard Novels” a welcome reprint of 
Maria Edgeworth’s Zhe Parents’ Assistant ; 
or, Stories for Children, illustrated by Miss 
‘Chris. Hammond. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
contributes an Introduction, in which she 
recalls her own delight, as a child, in these 
tales. . . . The late Sir Stevenson Arthur 
Blackwood’s life may be said to have been 
a dual one. He was known to the general 
British public, and to publics beyond the 
seas, as the Secretary of the Post Office; to 
his family, friends, and a more limited 
public he was known as an earnest Christian, 
a social worker, and a preacher of some 
power. Both aspects of his career are set 
forth in great fulness in Some Records of 
the Life of Stevenson Arthur Blackwood, of 
which a “popular edition” has just been 
issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[Jn the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. ] 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
On rae Use or Science to Curistians, By Emma Marie 
Caillard. James Nisbet & Co. 1s. 6d. 
Tae Evcmaxistrc Manvats oF Jouw anp CHARLES 
Westy. Edited by Rev. W. E. Dutton. John Hodges. 





Tas Dries Inz. Part I.: Taz Hyuy. By Rev. C. F. 8. 
Warren. Skeffington & Son. 5s. 
Tae Breve: Its Meanwine anv Supremacy, 
Farrar, D.D. Longmans &Co. 15s, 
Some Lessoys oF THE Ravisep Version or THE NEw 
Tgstament. By the Right Rev. Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 5s, 

Tse Incarnation. By E. N. Gifford, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d, 

Tae Mopern Reaper’s Biste: JexeMian. Edited by 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d, 


By F. W. 


HISTORY. 


Betr’s Carusprat Serres: Tas CaTusprat Cuuscn oF 
Rocuzstsr. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. And Tue 
Catuzprat Cuurce or Oxrorp,. By Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, M.A. 

Tae Earty History or tae Scorrise Union Question. 
G. W. T.Omond, Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


POETRY. 


Tue AwNats OF EsGianp in Verse anp Ruyme. By 
George Norman Hester. Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. 
DerarrmentaL Drirrrzs. Ninth edition. By Rudyard 
Kipling. W. Thacker & Co. 
Rosy Burrus, asp Ornsx Poems. 

Digby, Long & Co, 
Eyetisa Lyric Porrry. With an Introduction by Frederic 
Ives Carpenter. Blackie & Son, Ltd. 


By William J. Tate. 


FICTION. 


Tas Dreams or Dania. By Frederick Langbridge, James 
Bowden. 3s. 6d. 

A Roeus'’s Conscience. 
Downey & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Our or Her SaHrovp, 
Black. 

Wirnovr Issus. By Henry Cresswell. 
6s. 

His Covustn THe WALLABY, AND THREE OTHER AUSTRALIAN 
Stories. By Arthur Ferres. George Robertson & Co. 

A Mrnton or tHe Moon. By T. W. Speight. Chatto & 
Windus. 


By David Christie Murray. 
By Henry Ochiltree. A. & C. 


Hurst & Blackett. 


Love tx Orv Croatnaes, anv Orner Srorms. By H.C, 
Bunner. Downey &Co. 5s, 
Tae Parenr’s Assistant. New Edition, By Maria 


Edgeworth. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Tae Pinx Toure. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
A Rossman Witp Fiowsn. 
John Macqueen. 
Joun Argmicre’s Ravencs. By P. Hay Hunter. Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier. 3s. 6d. 
Tus Great Jexytt Diavonpv. By J. L. Owen. The Rox- 
burghe Press. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Caroline Stanley. The Roxburghe 


By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. 


Breps or Ove Istanps, By F. A. Fulcher. Andrew Mel- 
rose. 33. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHICAL, 
THe Pamins anp THE Sourcgs or THE Oxvus. By the Right 


Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. Edward Stanford. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Heropotus: Boox III, Edited by John Thompson, M.A., 
and R. J. Hayes, M.A. W.B. Clive. 4s. 6d. 

Tue Royat University or Ingtanp: CALENDAR FoR 1897. 
Longmans & Co. 

Vireit: Grorez IV. By T. E. Page, M.A. Macmillan & 
Co. 1s. 6d. 

Tuvucypiprs: Boox VI. Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A, 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

A Hawpsoox or Eneuise Lireratrvre. Originally com- 
piled by Austin Dobson. New edition, revised by 
W. Hall Griffin, B.A. Crosby, Lockwood & Son. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Guimpses or Ook Empire. By Robinson Souttar, M.A. 
Hodder & Stoughton. Is. 6d. 

Bon-Mots or THE E1¢énresnra Crntury. 
Walter Jarrold. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tae Compuietre Crciist. By A. C. Pemberton and Others. 
Edited by B. Fletcher Robinson. A. D, Innes &Co. 5s. 

Tae Warre Staves or Exeranp. By Robert Harborough 
Sherard. [Illustrated by Harold Piffard. James 
Bowden, 2s. 6d. 

Faps or an Otp Paysiciay. 


Edited by 


By George 8. Keith, M.D. 


A. & C. Black. 
Domgstic Servics 1m tHe United Srates. By Lucy 
Maynard Salmon. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Rocks, Rocx-WzareEertna, a™p Sorts. 
By George P. Merrill, Macmillan & Co. 





NOTES AND 


R. HENRY FROWDE will publish 
M shortiy the second part of the 
Yattendon Hymnal, containing fifty hymns, 
with English words for singing in churches, 
edited by Mr. Robert Bridges. This hymnal 
is being printed with the quaint music types 
of Peter Walpergen, and the fine Roman 
and italic of Bishop Fell, at the Oxford 
University Press, and issued in royal quarto 
and (limited) folio editions. Mr. Bridge’s 
home is at Yattendon. 


NEWS. 





Tus year being the centenary of the 
death of Edmund Burke, a series of com- 
memorative meetings is to be held in Belfast 
under the auspices of the Belfast Library 
and Society for Promoting Knowledge. On 
Tuesday, May 4, under the presidency of 
the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, an 
address will be delivered by the tegen 
of Armagh upon “Burke as Orator .an 
Writer.” On Thursday, May 6, D. G. 
Barkley, ., LL.D., will preside, and a 
lecture, entitled ‘‘Burke as Statesman and 
Political Thinker,” will be given by His 
Honour Judge Webb, Q.C. On the third 
and concluding evening, Saturday, May 8, 
the Rev. J. J. Nesbitt, M.A., will give a 
series of readings from the writings of 
Edmund Burke. 





To those who are awaiting with eager- 
ness the appearance of Mrs. Meynell’s 
promised anthology of the best poems in 
the English language, which Mr. Grant 
Richards will publish under the title The 
Flower of the Mind, the Autolycus article in 
Wednesday’s Pall Mall Gazette should be 
particularly interesting, for in it, week by 
week, Mrs. Meynell is appraising the merits 
of certain poets whose work she has latterly 
assayed. Last week she wrote of Gray’s 
Elegy, this week Cowley was examined. 





Ir may be as well to correct two rumours 
that have been in circulation during the 
past week. The Queen has not caused a 
memoir of Prince Henry of Battenburg to 
be written for private circulation, and Mr. 
Kipling has not gone to the seat of war to 
represent the Zimes. 





Tue Westminster Gazette announces that it 
has made arrangements with Mr. Stephen 
Crane for special letters describing the war. 
Mr. Crane is with the Greek army. 





In the current number of the University 
Magazine two popular women novelists come 
in for hard treatment in articles entitled 
respectively, ‘‘Marie Corelli and her Public” 
and ‘The Downfall of Olive Schreiner.” 





Tue Dome being concerned with archi- 
tecture, literature, painting, and music, 
offers in its first number matter touching 
all four subjects. Painting and the allied 
arts come off with greatest honour, and 
architecture with least. The page of the 
Dome is too small for justice to be done to 
its artists. The literature isfair. We quote 
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the following Song of Brotherhood by Mr. 
James iuaibivonth : 
“* Once in the tender moonlight 
I wakened out of sleep : 
Unclouded was all heaven, 
And foamless all the deep. 


“I saw them through the window, 
The homely sea and : 
We seemed such friends that moment, 
Such brothers, God and I.” 


The Dome is announced to appear quarterly, 





ANoTHER new periodical is Zhe Genealogical 
Magazine, which begins with the May num- 
ber. It is described as a journal of family 
history, heraldry, and pedigrees, and from 
the character of the queries printed at the 
end of the number it would seem likely to 
be of value as well as interest. The notes 
under the heading of “By the Way” are 
bright and timely. Among the articles is 
one describing Governor Bradford’s Log of 
the Mayflower. Mr. Elliot Stock is the 
publisher of The Genealogical Magazine. 





Messrs. Georce Newnes, Limirep, will 
publish next week a book by Mr. Edwin 
A. Pratt, entitled Pioneer Women in Victoria's 
Reign, being short histories of great move- 
ments. He sketches the work done by 
Miss Harriet Martineau and Miss Jennie 
Boucherett towards securing suitable ‘‘ Em- 
ployment for Women” ; by Miss Rye and 
Mrs. Chisholm in the cause of “ Emigra- 
tion’; by Miss Buss in aid of ‘‘ The Higher 
Education of Women”; by Drs. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Garrett Anderson, and Sophia 
Jex Blake as ‘‘ Pioneer Women Doctors ”’ ; 
by Miss Nightingale and others in pro- 
moting skilled ‘‘Nursing”; by Miss L. 
Twining for securing ‘‘ Poor Law Reform” ; 
and by Miss Mary Carpenter, Lady Kin- 
naird, Mrs. Nassau Senior, and many others, 
towards alleviating the lot of the friendless, 
the heipless, the blind, and the deserving 
poor throughout the country. ’ 


Tue Critic introduces us to the nearest 
approach to the immortal Marjorie Fleming 
that Chicago can produce. This is Myra 
Bradwell Helmer, a novelist of seven years 
of age, whose short stories have been pub- 
lished and sold for a charity. In her preface 
to the collection Myra says: “I ed it 
and mamma wrote it down for me just as 
I talked it.” In one story the child tells 
how typhoid fever broke out among the 
fairies. When the fairy doctor came he 
told the fairy godmother all about ‘‘ microbes 
and germs, and told her to boil the water.” 
The fairy godmother was not inclined to 
take as law and gospel all that the doctor 
said, and asked if “a hair was a sidewalk 
for a microbe.” To this the doctor 
evasively replied, ‘Oh, no! 
much smaller.” This was too much for the 
fairy godmother, who wanted to know “if 
the germ had the fever why didn’t the fever, 
which killed little boys and girls, kill the 
germ. And if the germ didn’t have the 
fever, how could it give the fever; how 
could a thing give a thing it didn’t have.” 
The a doctor, taking refuge in evasion, 
answered, ‘‘ Nobody knows but God.” 





They are | 





Wir the June number the magazine 
Belgravia will be enlarged and improved. 
Nowadays a magazine for which a ing is 
asked must be enlarged and improved to an 
extraordinary extent if it is to come trium- 
phantly out of the struggle for life. A new 
cover been designed for Belgravia, and 
among its forthcoming features will be an 
article descriptive of London hospital work 
for sixty years. 





Myra BrapwEtu HELMER is also a poetess. 
In one place she sings : 
‘‘ The flower that bends down to the earth 
Will soon go back to God, 
But never again will it return 
The same as it was plod.” 
In a footnote the child explains that ‘‘ this 
poem which came in my head quick and 
sudden doesn’t make sense, because the 
word plod, which rhymes so nicely with 
God, doesn’t mean what I want it to.” 
This is quaint, but we cannot agree with 
the Critic that Marjorie Fleming is equalled. 





Wirz its current issue the Zark of San 
Francisco ceases. No more shall we be 
bidden “ Hark, hark, the lark at the Golden 
Gate.” 





One hardly looks to the Quarterly Review 
for any record of the Queen’s preferences in 
literature, but none the less in the new 
number a few of Her Majesty’s favourite 
authors are mentioned. The ets are 
Shakespeare, Scott, Tennyson and Adelaide 
Ann Proctor; the novelists, Jane Austen, 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Mrs. Craik, 
Mrs. Oliphant and Edna Lyall. In German 
Her Majesty reads with most pleasure 
Goethe, Heine, and Schiller; and in French, 
Racine, Corneille, and Lamartine. 





Tue last week has seen the appearance of 
two new poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
one written to explain a picture of a 
vampire exhibited in the New Gallery by 
the poet’s cousin, Mr. Philip Burne-Jones. 
The other was ‘‘ Our Lady of the Snow,” a 
poetical commentary on the New Canadian 
Tariff, printed in the Times on Tuesday. 
Neither effort strikes us as clear, yet each 
has the air of meaning a great deal. In 
“Our Lady of the Snow” the swing of the 
lines and their obvious patriotic intent are 
most tantalising; they make an appeal 
which the brain vainly tries to transmit to 
the heart. ‘‘The Vampire” is worse, with 
its maddening lilt and its hidden meaning. 
If Mr. Kipling were mischievously inclined 
he might flood us with haunting lines which 
no one understood and no one dared pro- 
nounce meaningless. 





robably always room for a 
to London, provided it be 


THREE is 
new handboo 
-. That which Messrs. Darlington & 

0. are now preparing promises to be 
particularly good. The authors are E. C. 
Cook and E. T. Cook, M.A., the latter 
being editor of the Daily News and the 
author of an excellent Handbook to the 
National Gallery. His contributions to the 
forthcoming volume are chapters on the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, the 





National Portrait Gallery, and the South 
Kensington Museum. The new handbook 
will be illustrated by maps, plans, and 
pictures. 





Facr and fiction are eternally at one 
another’s heels. Now it is fact which is 
the forerunner, now fiction gets ahead. 
The other day an explosion occurred on 
the Underground ilway, at Aldersgate 
Station, which is attributed to foul play. 
This happened only a very little while after 
the appearance of Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s 
Captain Shannon, a prominent incident of 
which is the destruction of Blackfriars 
Station by a dynamite bomb left in one of 
the railway carriages. 





Mr. JoserH PENNELL will contribute an 
article on ‘Bull Fighting and Bull 
Fighters” to the May number of Cosmo- 
pols. Mr. Karl Blind will write on 
‘Walter von der Vogelweide”; and, in 
the German section, M. A. Brandl will pro- 
nounce on Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mtr. 
Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Kipling’s story, 
“Slaves of the Lamp,” comes to a con- 
clusion in this number. 





Mr. Hiyxson has in hand a romance of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, the centenary 
of which is to be extensively kept in Ireland 
and America. It is founded on a little- 
known contemporary diary of a prisoner, 
and will be — under the title of 
The Green Cockade. 





Messrs. J. M. Denr & Co. write to us as 
follows: ‘‘ We notice in your issue of last 
week that our volume of reproductions 
of Mr. Hyde’s illustrations to Milton’s 
LT’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso is stated to be 
searce. This is not the case: we have 
copies left of both it and Mr. Garnett’s 
Imaged World at the service of the many 
just admirers of Mr. Hyde’s work. 


Mr. Barry Parn is writing for the English 
Illustrated Magazine a series of twelve 
romantic papers around and about the 
personality of Robin Hood. 








Mr. Ex.ror Srocx, who has already pub- 
lished interesting facsimile reprints of the 
first editions of Zhe Compleat Angler, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Herbert’s 
Temple, and other classics, is now adding 
The Christian Year to the list. Keble’s 
work dates from 1827. To this reprint the 
Bishop of Rochester will prefix an intro- 
duction. 





Tue date fixed for the Women Writers’ 
Dinner this year is June 14. Mrs. F. A. 
Steel and Miss E. F. Montrésor have been 
added to the committee. 





Tue ‘‘Man of Kent,” writing in the 
British Weekly, comments on the present 
position of the Speaker as a political organ, 
and states that a movement is on foot to 
start ‘‘a Liberal Spectator” at a moderate 
price. ‘‘A moderate price” we take to 
mean threepence. 

THE ONLOOKER. 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE ON 
STEVENSON. 


HE!publication by Mr. W. B. Yeats of a 
little book called The Secret Rose has 
given occasion to Mr. George Moore to issue 
a pontifical depreciation of Stevenson in the 
shone of the Daily Chronicle—a deprecia- 
tion which naturally possesses a sort of 
vicarious importance by reason of the vogue 
which that paper necessarily gives to it. 
Therefore it deserves an answer; not 
because it is either well - conceived or 
strongly written, but because it happened 
to be written there. 

The first lesson of Mr. Yeats’s book, 
cries Mr. Moore, is that ‘‘ Stevenson is not 
the only man who ever lived who wrote 
English prose,” and than that “there could 
hardly be whispered at the present time a 
more welcome truth.” Since it is clear that 
no human being in his senses has ever 
claimed, in that redundant phrase, that 
Stevenson ‘‘is the only man who ever lived 
who wrote English prose,” and equally 
clear, therefore, that this truth is neither 
welcome nor unwelcome, one may wonder a 
little why Mr. Moore should choose this 
particular occasion to air his views upon a 
subject about which he is, of course, at 
liberty to hold whatever views he pleases. 
But, as Mr. Moore says, ‘“‘we all have our 
way of doing things ””—and this is Mr. 
Moore’s way. 

The depreciation falls into two divisions: 
a particular comparison, unfavourable to 
Stevenson’s work, with Mr. Yeats’s book, 
and a general whistling down the wind of 
Stevenson’s capacity for thought, invention, 
and even true style. Mr. Moore satisfies 
himself on the first point by a quotation 
from The Secret Rose, of which this forms 
part : 

‘** It was one of those warm, beautiful nights, 
when everything seems carved of precious 
stones. The woods of the Sleuth Hound away 
to the south looked as though cut out of green 
beryl, and the waters that mirrored them shone 
like opal. The roses he was gathering were 
like glowing rubies, and the lilies had the dull 
lustre of pearl. Everything had taken upon 
itself the look of something imperishable, 
except a glow-worm, whose faint flame burnt 
on steadily among the shadows, moving hither 
and thither, the only thing that seemed alive, 
the only thing that seemed perishable as 
mortal hope.” 

‘* There are many summer nights in Steven- 
son’s writing,’’ comments Mr. Moore; *‘ do you 
know one as fluid, as boundless, as brilliant, or 
so silent ? . . . By the side of this beautiful prose, 
subtle, wistful as the moon shining upon mist, 
does not Stevenson’s vision seem dry, hard, 
prosaic ?”’ 


That is the challenge. Now be it far 
from me to dispraise the workmanship which 
created Mr. Yeats’s “fluid” summer night— 
in a perfectly artificial way it is pretty and 
delicate. True, it suggests no particular fact 
of nature or imagination; you talk in this 
kind of prose about nights when everything 
seems carved out of jewels as a kind of 
matter of course ; you deal with opals and 
amethysts and rubies and roses because 
these are the world’s possessions you like to 
talk about. Such remote comparisons of 
everyday things, not to realities, not to 





suggestions of realities, but to some com- 
modity of high market value were justified, 
ot ever Mr. Yeats wrote thus, in the 
collected works of Solomon. It is a’ well- 
known trick, which deftly done is rather 
pleasant, and which is done by Mr. Yeats 
very deftly indeed, as deftly as Mr. Strudwick 
has done it in painting ; but to depreciate 
Stevenson as “ dry and prosaic” because he 
used no such trick, because when he wrote 
of summer nights he thought of summer 
nights and not of precious stones, is as 
wise as to prefer vinegar in a gold cup to 
rare wine in a customary wine-glass. ‘The 
roses were like glowing rubies—were they ? 
And the lily had the dull lustre of pearl? 
And the waters shone like opal? And I 
suppose you would liken the morning twilight 
to turquoises, and the dawn to a tiara of 
diamonds, and so forth, and so forth. It is 
almost unfair to pitch a high Stevensonian 
oem into rivalry with this pretty filagree, 

ut let it be done for once and then be left. 
Stevenson also wrote of a summer night 
which happened in the Cevennes pine-woods ; 
he too described the morning twilight, but, 
alas! without the aid of the jewel-case; he 
called it the ‘‘ blue light which is the mother 
of the dawn.” That may not be fluid or as 
wistful as the moon shining on mist, but itis 
—well, it is art. 

Mr. Moore’s views upon Stevenson’s style 
are interesting chiefly by reason of the 
revelation they give of Mr. Moore’s views 
upon style of any kind. To him style 
appears not so much as the necessary and 
unique expression of a definite thought, so 
that thought and style are in a sense one, 
but as the deliberate clothing of something 
which one supposes that Mr. Moore supposes 
to be athought without words. Stevenson’s 
style, he says in effect, is mere trickwork. He 
thinks a thought ana he takes the dictionary 
and proceeds to clothe the thought in rare 
garments. This is the Stevensonian inven- 
tion, and Mr. Moore discovered it one day, 
about ten years ago, when he was reading 
a story—‘‘I forget which, but it does not 
matter,” and ‘I was struck by the unex- 
pectedness of every epithet ’”—and suddenly 
Mr. Moore saw that he could easily sub- 
stitute an “ordinary” epithet for every 
“ extraordinary”’ epithet. It came in a 
flash, in this way. In a passionate phrase 
Stevenson had described a man stopping a 
clock with ‘‘ interjected finger,” the flight 
of the word is intensely significant, as most 
men can see; but Mr. Moore saw that 
‘inserted finger” might have been written 
by somebody not Stevenson, and, behold, 
the great discovery was made! All Steven- 
son, says Mr. Moore, is in that “ interjected 
finger.” I have stated Mr. Moore’s case, 
in my own way—as he would say. The 
mere statement should suffice. 

The rest of this singular attack does not 
eall for any reply, chiefly because Mr. Moore 
is clearly without more than the vaguest 
knowledge of what Stevenson really wrote. 
‘Great literature cannot be composed from 
narratives of perilous adventures,” says this 
reviewer. It is an odd assertion, seeing 
that Mr. Moore appeals to the “ ancient 
writers’ in justification of his view, and I 
need not insult him by reminding him of 
any ancient writer save Homer—but let that 





pass. The discussion ceases when you 
remember that Stevenson by no means 
confined himself to “‘ narratives of perilous 
adventures.”” Has Mr. Moore never read 
An Inland Voyage, Travels with a Donkey, 
Virginibus Puerisque, Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books, The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, the Childs Garden of Verse, 
Underwoods, or Ballads? to name but these, 
which are none of them composed from 
narratives of perilous adventures. With 
that the bottom falls clean out of Mr. 
Moore’s case. It is useless to pursue the 
controversy, for there is none. I claim no 
rank, no excellence, no supremacy for Mr. 
Moore’s Stevenson. He is a fantasy, the 
creature of an imperfect dream. The real 
Stevenson who wrote is not here under 
discussion ; he needs no championing. 
VeRNon BLackBURN. 


MR. KIPLING’S BEGINNINGS.* 


Mr. Krrtino’s earliest volume of verse, 
Departmental Ditties, was from the first 
good reading; but now, in the light of 
the fuller knowledge that we have of the 
range of his genius and the development 
of his philosophy, it becomes peculiarly 
interesting, although less, perhaps, for the 
verses themselves (since the workmanship is. 
often crude) than as an indication of how 
their author’s mind was shaping. For if it 
were the habit of critics to prophesy (which 
it is not), a sagacious reviewer, on the 
appearance of Departmental Ditties years. 
ago, might have based upon the promise 
of that book and the tendencies it displayed 
a fairly accurate forecast of the nature of 
Mr. Kipling’s performances in the future. 
Critics are, however, frequently wise men, 
and wise men leave vaticination alone; or 
(like the present writer) predict only after 
the event. This new edition of the Depart- 
mental Ditties, the ninth, offers opportunity 
of a search for beginnings. 

The child (or, in this case, the youth) 
is very noticeably the father of the 
man. The man is younger—that is all: 
his eyes are less tolerant, his cynicism 
is more obvious, he is nearer his models 
(the author of the Bad Ballads, for example); 
but there is the same instinct for the biting 
word, the same joy in swinging metre, the 
same exultation in brute strength and brute 
callousness, the same vigilance for life’s 
ironies: all are here, though in lesser 
degree. Let us see how the young writer 
was anticipating his maturer work. In 
«The Galley Slave,” for instance, can one 
not find the bed-plates of “‘The Finest 
Story in the World” ? 


** Oh gallant was our galley from her carven 

steering-wheel 

To her figure-head of silver and her beak of 
hammered steel ; 

The leg-bar chafed the ankle, and we gasped 
for cooler air, 

But no galley on the water with our galley 
could compare ! 





* Departmental Ditties. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Ninth edition. Illustrated by Dudley Cleave. 
(W. Thacker & Co.) 
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“* Our bulkheads bulged with cotton and our 

masts were stepped in gold— 

We ran a mighty merchandise of niggers in 
the hold; 

The white foam spun behind us, and the 
black shark swam below, 

As we gripped the kicking sweep-head and 
we made that galley go.” 


In ‘Arithmetic on the Frontier” there is 
the kernel of more than one Kipling story : 


«« A scrimmage in 4 Border Station— 
A canter down some dark defile— 
Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to ten-rupee jezail— 
The Crammer’s boast, the Squadron’s pride, 
Shot like a rabbit in a ride!” 


And the “General Summary,” but with 
different treatment and application, might 
be said, without undue stretching, to be the 
forerunner of “King Romance” in Zhe 
Seven Seas : 


‘* Who shall doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ p i 
Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions ? 
Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 
To Comptroller of Supplies 
Was a fraud of monstrous size 
On King Pharaoh’s swart Civilians ?” 


There is a hint of the beautiful musical 
envot to the Barrack-Room Ballads in ‘‘In 
Spring Time” and “‘ Christmas in India.” 


‘* Through the pines the gusts are booming, 

o’er the brown fields blowing chill, 

From the furrow of the ploughshare streams 
the fragrance of the loam, 

And the ) aoe nests on the cliffside and the 
jackdaw in the hill, 

And my heart is back in England ’mid the 
sights and sounds of Home.” 


The man who wrote ‘The Ballad of 
Fisher’s Boarding-House ” would obviously 
one day go on to write something as strong 
as “The Rhyme of the Three Whalers ”’ : 


“«*Twas Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house, 
Where sailor-men reside, 
And there were men of all the ports 
From Mississip to Clyde, 
And regally they spat and smoked 
And fearsomely they lied. 


‘* They lied about the purple sea 
That gave them scanty bread, 
a lied about the earth beneath, 
e heavens overhead. 
For they had looked too often on 
Black rum when that was red.” 


And so on, down to the killing of Hans— 


‘** Thus slew they Hans, the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 
But Anne of Austria looted first 
The maid Ultruda’s charm— 
The little silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm.” 


“ Divided Destinies” gives us a glimpse 
of the Jungle books; and the core of “ At 
the End of the Passage” is in “La Nuit 
Blanche,” that wonderful description of the 
delirium of fever : 


‘* Then a Face came blind and weeping, 
And It couldn’t wipe Its eyes, 
And It muttered I was keeping 
Back the moonlight from the skies ; 
So I patted It for pity, 
But It whistled shrill with wrath, 
And a huge black Devil City 
Poured its peoples on my path. 





‘* So I flew with steps uncertain 

On a thousand-year-long race, 

But the bellying of the curtain 
Kept me always in one pen 

While the tumult rose and maddened 
To the roar of earth on fire, 

Ere it. ebbed and sank and saddened 
To a whisper tense as wire.” 


What one does not find in Departmental 
Ditties is the patriotism, the military note, 
and the love of the sea which distinguish 
the later writings. The philosophy of life 
is there, little changed; and the mode of 
treatment is almost the same as in the more 
recent books, except that it is less sure. 

One curious circumstance is brought to 
light by this re-perusal of Departmental 
Ditties, and that is the similarity between 
the tone of Mr. Kipling’s maxims in imita- 
tion of Hafiz and Col. John Hay’s distiches. 
The American’s distiches are now well 
known ; here are some of the Anglo-Indian’s 
cynicisms : 

‘The temper of chums, the love of your wife, 
and a new piano’s tune— 

Which of the three will you trust at the end 

of an Indian June?” 

Again, 

‘“« Tf She grow suddenly gracious—reflect. Is it 
all for thee ? ; 

The black buck is stalked through the bullock, 

and Man through jealousy.” 

Again, 

‘Seek not the favour of women. So shall you 
find it indeed. 

Does not the boar. break cover just when 

you're lighting a weed ? ” 

Now and again Mr. Kipling, in this, his 
earliest effort, reached high-water mark. 
He has, for instance, tried other variants of 
“The Story of Uriah,” but in the depart- 
mental ditty which bears that title—a mere 
matter of thirty-two lines—he fixes the stan- 
dard. Nor can we see how “‘The Ballad of 
Fisher’s Boarding House,” ‘‘ Pagett, M.P.,” 
or ‘‘La Nuit Blanche” could be bettered, 
while ‘‘Pink Dominoes” is in a manner 
which the author has not attempted since. 
We would also pick out the “General 
Survey,”’ ‘‘ Arithmetic on the Frontier,” “A 
Code of Morals,” and (inexplicable though 
it be) “‘ What Happened.” Much of the 
book is, it is true, second rate and cheap, 
but there are a few pieces which we should 
like to see collected with Mr. Kipling’s 
later work. Some day, perhaps, he will 
overhaul the three volumes in which his 
poetry is stored and make from them 
certain selections having each an individual 
character. 


“HENRY VY.” AT STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON. 


Ir is somewhat painful and surprisin 

to find that the Shakespeare Memori 

performances attract little attention in 
London. Playgoers profess to regret that 
during 1896 only five of Shakespeare’s 
plays were presented to them, yet neglect 
the opportunity of seeing twice that number 
excellently performed within a fortnight. 
Moreover, the newspapers that can find a 
column for an account of a paltry musical 





farce at a second-rate West-End theatre, or 
two columns of report and pretended criti- 
cism concerning the Lyceum production of 
the translation of a third-rate French piece, 
almost ignore the Stratford performances. 
Now so far as nine of the ten plays that 
formed the Benson répertoire are concerned 
it is needless to say much, seeing Mr. 
Benson’s able method of staging them, and 
the high qualities of the acting in them, are 
well-known to students of the drama. The 
“Henry V.” deserves discussion, since it is 
the novelty of this festival. 

Moreover, “‘ Henry V.” is quite a novelty 
to most of us. No doubt it was presented 
in gorgeous spectacular fashion at Drury 
Lane in 1879, which, however, is now so far 
back in stage history as to be but little later 
than the beginning of the famous Irving 
management at the Lyceum. It is not very 
difficult to see why the play has been thus 
neglected ; but Mr. Benson very nearly, 
perhaps quite, succeeds in showing that 
the neglect has been ill-founded, and that 
such remarks as ‘‘ It is the least dramatic of 
the series,” and that “It is a magnificent 
monologue,” are beyond the truth. We 
may not assert that “Henry V.” takes a 
high rank as drama among Shakespeare’s 
work ; yet it has far stronger acting qualities 
than have been ascribed to it. Those who 
were so fortunate as to be present at the 
‘first night” at Stratford, and also the 
birthday performance, have had an interest- 
ing opportunity of seeing how much can be 
done with such a play by adroit yet re- 
spectful handling. A dexterous change in 
order of the scenes, and one or two bold 
cuts, rendered a piece which seemed to fade 
away in the middle of the fourth act really 
interesting, and even dramatic to the end of 
the fifth. 

The complaint made against the play has 
always been that it is a purely one-part 
work—this might have been an attraction 
to some actor-managers. Mr. Benson, in 
making the sacrifices of text without which 
Shakespearean drama cannot be given to 
the feeble playgoers of our days, has taken 
pains to do so rather at the cost of the 
King’s part than that of the minor characters; 
consequently these, and many of them are 
admirable examples of Shakespeare’s char- 
acter drawing, stand out vividly; never- 
theless, Mr. Benson, by his force and skill, 
makes the King appear a splendid heroic 
figureamong them. It is curious to see how 
wise selection and arrangement make the 
dramatist’s idea of contrast between the 
English and French so striking. Perhaps 
one should not say English, since it is note- 
worthy that in this play, in which Shake- 
speare has adopted a national tone some- 
what prophetically, we have the English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh fighting side by 
side. To heighten this contrast, one daring, 
and possibly unjustifiable, step has been 
taken. In the French camp-scene a song 
and dance have been introduced, emphasising 
the idea hinted in the chorus concerning 
the pang | of the French over-night, 
and there follow in sharp comparison scenes 
to show the pious, and one may add, busi- 
ness-like, preparation of the little British 
army. For sake of this the song and dance 
are perhaps pardonable, though since it has 
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been necessary, on account of time, to omit 
the famous choruses one is indisposed to 
assent to any interpolation. As it stands 
the play shows a real dramatic growth of 
interest, one might almost say plot, down 
to the end of the fourth act, when, after 
Montjoy’s admission of defeat, the curtain 
comes down on a picturesque procession of 
priests and monks with cross and banner 
coming with holy chaunt across the battle- 
field among the victorious warriors. It was 
before this on the first night that came 
the well-known scene between Pistol and 
the French prisoner, and the episode of 
William’s discovery of his glove in Fluellen’s 
hat; but on the second night they were 
taken out and put at the beginning of the 
fifth act, and the effect was a great gain in 
strength, the play moving forward power- 
fully to the end of the fourth act and 
re-awakening in the fifth, to round the 
stories of the minor characters, and end in 
the quaint and amusing courtship scene. 

The play lends itself remarkably to scenic 
display, which is well, since nowadays the 
public will not accept the descriptions of the 
chorus as compensation for the 


‘* Four or five most vile and ragged fools, 
* Right ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous.” 


Mr. Benson, with a skill quite marvel- 
lous considering the size of the stage, 
has contrived some very effective pic- 
tures, adopting for the battle-scene the 
device of a single tableau and using no 
‘‘alarms and excursions.” There are so 
many characters of importance in the piece 
that the ordinary Benson company has 
been increased for the occasion, and owing 
to this there was in one or two scenes some 
lack of homogeneity in the acting. Taken, 
however, as a whole, the performance was 
exceedingly good. Mr. Benson’s Henry was 
a rather quiet, dignified presentation, which 
in its effect seemed out of proportion to the 
means adopted, and one can but assume that 
it is the actor’s sincerity and fine art which 
made him stand out vividly as a true king 
among men. We can hardly discuss in 
detail the long cast, but it would be 
unjust to ignore the richly humorous 
Fluellen of Mr. Weir, the powerful Williams 
of Mr. Swete, the vivid Pistol of Mr. Asche, 
and Mr. Nicholson’s clever Nym; while the 
admirable acting of Miss Alice Denvil as 
Mistress Quickly and the charming Katherine 
of Mrs. Benson must be named. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXV.—ANDREW MARVELL. 


ANDREW MARVELL was a gentleman who 
wrote with ease; and though the body of 
his poetical work is of the most slender, his 
place among the amateur poets, or poets 
whose romped idea in singing is to please 
themselves or their friends, is with the 
highest. He is remarkable chiefly for 
distinction of intellect; remarkable inci- 
dentally in being almost the last poet, until 
Crabbe and Cowper came, to look at nature 
for himself. After Marvell the artificial 
period set in like a frost, and held the fields 





and lawns with an iron grasp. Marvell’s 
little handful of out-of-door —‘* Upon 
Appleton House,” “The Garden,” ‘‘ Upon 
the Hill and Grove at Billborow,” ‘The 
perm = are shame og be debonair 
as an. g in the age. © presence 
of yew hedges and box-wood wollht the 
spreading hands of cedars and the fragrance 
of roses, the plashi of the fountain and 
the silent reminder of the sundial, he was 
sensitive and impressionable to his finger- 


tips: in a en after his own heart he 
eould mathflete * all that’s made to a green 
thought in a green shade.” Later in life 
he fell a victim to the snare of politics, but 


once he could ask : 


** Unhappy! shall we never more 
That sweet militia restore, 
When _—— only had their tow’rs, 
And all the garrisons were flow’rs, 
When roses only arms might bear, 
And men did rosie garlands wear ? 
Tulips, in several colours barr’d, 
Were then the Switzers of our guard ; 


The iner had the souldier’s place, 
And his more gentle forts did trace ; 
The n of all things green 


Was then the only magazeen.” 


Once, in “The Garden,” Marvell could 
write : 
‘* Fair Quiet, I have found thee here, 

And Innocence, thy sister dear ! 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 

In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Only among these plants will grow ; 


Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 
And again : 


‘* Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide : 
There like a bird it sits and sings.” 
It is sad to think that such a divine loafer 
as the poet of ‘‘ The Garden ”— 
‘* The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach ; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with flow’rs, I fall on grass ””— 
should ever have succumbed to faction. But 
so it was. For the bulk of his later work 
Marvell courted only the satirical muse. 
His “‘ Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return 
from Ireland” is a magnificent exception. 
No such serious poem was ever handicapped 
by so abrupt and undignified a metre or 
came out of the ordeal so triumphantly. 
The stanzas referring to Charles I. are well 
known: 

‘* He nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try. 
‘* Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 

To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.” 

Of Marvell’s frankly satirical manner these 

lines from “The Loyal Scot” are a good 

example : 

** What ethic river is this wondrous Tweed, 
Whose one bank virtue, t’other vice does breed ? 
Or what new perpendicular does rise 
Up from her streams continued to the skies, 
That between us the common air should bar, 
And split the influence of every star—” 





although his best-known effort is the 
rather too heavy-handed squib entitled 
“The Character of Holland.” In a more 
familiar style is the letter to the learned 
Dr. Wittie, on the completion of his trans- 
lation of P r Errors, which shows that 
Marvell’s allegiance to the weed in later life 
was not less sound than his love of flowers 
in younger days. He begins: 
‘“* Our books in ing ranks so numerous be 
That scarce one cuttle fish swims in the sea,” 


by which he means that they all have been 
captured for ink; and continues, of the 
multitude of books : 
‘* Sturdier they rise from printing-press’s blows, 
The more ’tis pressed this Hydra bulkier 
grows. 
Can aconite or plant else known to men 
Expel this cacéethes of the pen ? 
Ind only on our sorrows taking pity 
Provides an antidote, dear Dr. Wittie. 
Tobacco, useful poison, Ind bestows, 
Which more than hellebore drives out our 
woes.” 


Marvell, who acted as Milton’s secretary, 
was one of the few of the poet’s contem- 
poraries conscious of the sublimity of Paradise 
Lost, As the years pass on it is likely that 
the appreciation of his own poetry will 
increase rather than lessen. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOK AND THE BARROW. 


T was the sight of a very presentable 
copy of Evelyn’s Diary that checked my 
progress down the Farringdon-road the other 
afternoon. But for that I should have no- 
thing to record beyond the fact that it 
rained in that prosaic and normally noisy 
thoroughfare. Yet even rain and mud and 
noise are mitigated here by the straggling 
ramshackle book market which lines the 
pavement between Farringdon-road Station 
and the Clerkenwell-road. The man must. 
be very dull, or very anxious, who can pass. 
these six or eight open bookstalls without. 
stopping at one of them. For here, side 
by side, are life and literature. Here is. 
the ‘daily tragedy” of which Maeterlinck 
is just now the spokesman, and here is the 
treasure of the humble and the harassed.. 
I bought the Evelyn at a comforting price ; 
and then, half in the shelter of a tarpaulin 
roof, half outside it, I talked in mildly inquisi-. . 
tive fashion. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “‘ you might have- 
seen me here three or four years ago, seeing 
I’ve been here with hardly a miss every day 
for nineteen years.” 

“« Nine—teen 

“Yes, sir; I’m the veteran of the lot. 
They call me The Veteran. I was the first 
man to sell books on the pavement, though,. 
to be sure, I began by selling chestnuts.” 

** And for all these years you have been 
able to sell books here for a living ?” 

‘Yes, sir; and not such a bad living: 
either, as things go, and as things change. 
But look at the competition now ”—and 
my friend stepped back a pace and jer el 
his thumb expressively toward the Meat 
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Market and toward Clerkenwell. ‘ Why, 
sir,’ he continued, ‘I have to be humble 
now. A man comes here and picks up this 
book and reads it for half-an-hour. Ten 
years ago I should have sto that sort of 
thing. ButnowI say: ‘Nice book that, 
sir. Will it be in your line to-day?’ And 
he’ll answer, ‘ I don’t know yet ; I’m looking 
at it.’ And he’ll read it ten minutes longer 
and then he’ll say: ‘A shillin’!’ as if he 
were astonished at the price. And perhaps 
I take tenpence; perhaps I don’t—just 
depends.” 

**Do you obtain regular customers here?” 

“‘ Oh, dear, yes, sir; plenty. You see 1’m 
well known, and I learned long ago what 
to buy. Now, take theology—that’s what 
I’m famous for, though I do believe in the 
Miscellaneous. Still, I lean to theology, 
and so do a lot of people that come here.” 

** But will you sabiae that you have a good 
sale for such books as these: Nolan on the 
Prophecies, Toplady’s Works, Horne’s Intxo- 
duction to the Scriptures in six volumes, ait 
Law’s Serious Call?” 

** Yes, sir, [ have. Why, it’s no uncommon 
thing for a dozen of Mr. Spurgeon’s students 
to be round here together elbar for books ; 
and as for ministers, we have scores of them. 
Why, sir, when we were threatened to be 
cleared away by the Holborn Board of 
Works the ministers took our part. They 
said it was a grand thing for the working 
man to see books in the street.” 

“Just so. Well, now, if it is a fair 
question, where do you buy your books ?” 

“* Chancery-lane, sir.” 

“What, in the Chancery - lane sale- 
rooms !”” 

“‘Certainly, sir,” said my friend with a 
touch of pride. ‘‘These dozen years I’ve 
bought my books there, and many’s the 
time I’ve stood bidding behind Quaritch.” 

“ And this is?” 

“A shilling, sir ; and thank you.” 


BOOKSELLING CHAT. 


INTEREST in the sale of the Ashburnham library 
increases as the event draws near. The sale, 
which will be opened on June 235, is expected to 
last eight days, and among the items to be 
offered is the first printed edition of the Bible, 
for which the Earl gave £3,400. The Caxton 
books include a first edition of the Canterbury 
Tales and a fine copy of Boethius’ De Con- 
solaciont Philosophie. The Wynkyn de Worde 
books are also a striking lot. 





Messrs. KArsiakE & Co., of Charing Cross- 
road, though second-hand booksellers, have had 
the enterprise to publish an attractive album 
of early — and portrait-groups of the 
Queen and Royal Family. Most of the repro- 
ductions are from fine proof impressions of 
engravings by Cousins and other early Victorian 
engravers. The album, which is sold at a 
shilling, is a suitable contribution to the literary 
output of this year of Jubilee. 





THE eleven Carlyle letters sold at Sotheby’s on 
Tuesday realised £35 5s. Of these, one sold for 
£4 18s. This was the letter containing refer- 
ences to Frederick the Great; another letter, 
relating to the proofs of Carlyle’s Cromwell, 
went for £4 14s. A third letter, addressed to 
Mrs. Montagu, and dealing with the pension to 
Burns’s sister, fetched £3. 





A LARGE London bookseller remarked the 
other day that his stock of leather-bound books 
and “sets” of standard authors had been much 
depleted at Easter. He was replenishing it for 
American and South African customers. In 
answer to a few inquiries he enlarged on the 
magnificent purchases frequently made by rich 
South Africans in London. A wealthy diamond 
merchant will order a hundred pounds’ worth of 
leather-bound sets on sight, and with very little 
regard to literary choice. One customer buys 
books to that amount every year, but sells them 
at handsome profits in South Africa, where the 
sight of a y beautifully bound and printed 
book fresh from London opens purses easily. * 





THE same bookseller finds his Jewish cus- 
tomers very eager for leather-bound books 
and ‘‘sets”; and he added the interesting 
information that they are all attracted by the 
same books. As they frequently come into his 
shop a dozen together, the difficulty is to supply 
them all with Dickens, Macaulay, or Charlotte 
Bronté. For these are the authors they love. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia is in large and con- 
stant demand among Jewish customers. A 
book which they ali buy, sooner or later, is 
Mr. Arthur Willi A’Beckett’s The Comic 
History of England. Why? It amuses them ; 
and little Jewish boys ripen to it every day. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 
Sommer Exarsirion. 


To say that this exhibition is unequal is to 
use a most insufficient word. Certain spaces 
of the line are devoted, with all state and 
honour, to work that would hardly pass into 
the Royal Academy ; and again there are a 
greater number, in proportion, of beautiful 
and salient things than there are at any 
Academy, or at any other Gallery, including 
the New English Art Club. Mr. Sargent is 
represented by two portraits, in which the 
vitality of his eye and hand is at the flood. 
The lamplight portrait of ‘“‘Mrs. George 
Batten, Singing,” has an extraordinary 
rage the change and flicker of life are on 
the closed eyelids, the singing mouth, and 
the whole face lightly strained and mobile. 
This is but a head and bust. The full- 
length of ‘‘ Mrs. George Swinton,” in white 
satin, seems to flash light on our eyes, and 
yet the first thing we see by that illumina- 
tion is simplicity—simply painted soft hair, 
simple gleams of white, simple jewels, a 
face almost severely simple in the painting, 
and, as usual, somewhat abruptly lighted, 
and the simple pale colours of the chair, 
unhelped by 0 a in the delicate concave 
and texture of the plain, hollow, silken back. 
One difference between this shining work 
and something fine, but not so masterly, is 
that the greater achievement does not at all 
take you by surprise by its emphasis, whereas 
the lesser is sometimes overwhelming. There 
are two or three good and even brilliant 
ictures in the New Gallery that have such 
ghts and such salience—such execution— 
as seem to insist too much even upon the 
technical artistic quality; yet what they so 
boast of is less than the technical quality of 
Mr. Sargent, where the triumph so outruns 
comparison and makes no noise. Among 
the most conspicuous best pictures (and we 
shall have space for few but these) is a land- 





scape—‘ Blue and Silver and Gold ””—by 
Mr. Leslie Thomson, which has a tranquil 
if not thrilling charm of harmony; on the 
nude figures of bathing nymphs under an 
eastern sky, the light is warm from an actual 
or recent sunset ; the moon is hidden from 
us, like the sun, but has gathered enough 
light to silver the cloud and the waters ; the 

ine-trees to the right are beautiful in 

rawing and feeling. Mr. Fred Hall also- 
paints ores light in his “ Drinking Pool”; 
nothing could be finer than the cattle—in 
movement, action, life, surface, and form; 

and there is acharming passage in the more 

distant landscape, where the moon is begin- 

ning to rise, but this light that challenges 

bright-blue shadows gives us the impression 
of light as it were turned high, as nature’s- 
sunset does not look. This kind of flagrancy 

is not chargeable against Mr. Edward Stott, 

who suggests light gently in his ‘‘ Village 
Inn” and “Summer Idyll”: purely beauti- 

ful is the colour of a white horse with twilight 

on the cool and tender white, whilst the 

inn window shines close by. Mr. Moffat. 
Lindner’s ‘ Storm Cloud, Christchurch 

Harbour,” seems finer in the landscape- 
than in the cloud, which has no glory, 

whether of form, flight, or illumination. 

It is a subtle and very slight tone of illumi- 

nation that makes the beauty of “‘ In South 

Tyrol,” by Mr. Adrian Stokes, as it lies, 

just perceptible, on the shoulders of snow. 
But this distinguished painter has this year 
somewhat withdrawn from the reach of our 
criticism. We hasten to confess that in the 
rocks and snow slopes he has studied his- 
search has been for rather secret beauties of 
tone and colour that we too should have 

sought in order to know the whole of his- 
success. 

Mr. Arthur Tomson’s “Summit” is a 
beautiful little landscape with trees finely 
drawn. Signor Costa has two of his most 
delicate works, which are certainly none the 
less welcome for being like so many from 
his hand in the past. ‘The First Dawn of © 
1897 on the Shore of the Tyrrhene Sea” 
has a wintry sweetness and purity as well 
as the classic elegance of all the shapes and 
lines he traces. There is a slender silver- 
work about some of the landscape of the 
South — distant mountains with the long 
journey of the fine outline of a range, calm 
waters and slight vegetation—that is made- 
for the clear chasing of such a hand. ‘An 
Autumn Moonrise on the Pisan Mountains” 
is no less characteristic. Mr. Arnold Priest- 
man has, as usual with him, a noble and 

ve view of nature in his “ Evening ”’ ; 
the wind-flattened and serried trees and the 
scud flying soft and low have the touches of 
lovely art and feeling. Mr. Alfred Withers, 
too, has done well in the green shadow of 
the wood beyond his ‘“‘ Poppy Field.” Mrs. 
M. R. Corbet imitates Signor Costa closely 
and with no small success in her ‘‘ Blossoms 
and Dead Leaves”—a charming mingling 
of sere pale brown and the freshness of 
flowering trees. Mr. Arnesby Brown has- 
painted his calves in ‘‘Above the Bay” 
with a full and most accomplished touch. 
From Mr. Wetherbee we expect something 
that shall ¢gharm us in glimpses, corners, 
little remote lights, and whites illumined in 
the distance; and it is far to the right and 
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in a fleeting passage of re, | that we 
find the greatest beauty of ‘‘ With Pipe 
and Tabor.” In “An Idyll of Spring” 
Mr. Alfred East has aimed at an almost in- 
describable delicacy of blossom and branch ; 
he has painted the sprinkled spring, so 
studied in reference to the light that the 
sprinklings are pale against pallor—not 
scattered in minute darks against bright- 
ness; the huge but dainty task has been 
achieved with extraordinary skill, but not 
perhaps with perfect charm. With a word 
of warm admiration for Mr. Allan, Mr. 
Hale, Mr. Arthur Lemon, for Lord Carlisle 
(the light in his walls has splendour), for 
Mr. Hartley, and for Mr. Alfred Parsons we 
must leave the landscapes. 

Whether Sir Edward Burne Jones has 
already exhibited his “ Pilgrim of Love” 
we know not, but it is as long familiar as 
though it had been the one, only, and 
sufficient Burne Jones of twenty years. 
With an inflexible resolution to know 
nothing of the painter’s symbolism, we are 
free to question at any rate the brambles 
and the birds. The figures are full of 
grace; but the brambles grow strangely in 
arches and wheels, and the flock of birds 
are somewhat ina mob. Birds that are not 
symbolic have, as may be seen against any 
sky, a perfect order in their flight, a common 
direction of all their winking wings; they 
curve together upon such an impulse as a 
quill pen writes a double-curving line 
with. 

Mr. Watts exhibits “‘ Paris on Ida,” 
which shows the shepherd awaiting the 
goddesses, each about to alight on the 
mountain, wrapped in an upright cloud. 
The idea is perhaps due to Tennyson, who 
makes Here ‘“ withdraw into her golden 
cloud,” and it is peculiarly lovely—lovelier 
in Mr. Watts’s vision of their arrival. The 
clouds are soft columns of gentle scud; one 
of them is opening, and, from just beyond 
the picture, sheds golden lights on the figure 
of Paris on his knees, Mr. Watts has 
also a very tenderly and delicately painted 
portrait. And one of the portraits of 
the year is the brilliant picture of 
Miss Kitson by Mr. H. 8. Tuke. Mr. La 
Thangue does not forsake the dappled sun 
and shadow of his often painted orchard ; 
in ‘An Autumn Morning” his work is as 
solid as ever, and as full of nature. Mr. 
Waterhouse also does beautifully what he 
has very often done before. The fine plum- 
colour of ‘‘ Mariana in the South” is in 
delicate contrast with the blues of the marble 
pavement that leads away to a narrow 
glimpse of sunshine. The great length of 
the leg to the knee and the shortness from 
the knee to the heel seem to need explaining. 
Mr. Collier Smithers has painted an ex- 
ceedingly good picture in ‘‘A la Petite 
Chinoise’”’; Mr. Arthur Melville a clever, but 
rather grotesque portrait; and finally (the 
Balcony must be left out altogether) Mrs. 
Swynnerton more than one vigorous work 
full of life and spirit; and Mrs. Alma 
Tadema a little picture worthy of a fine 
Dutch master of the past. 


A. M, 





DRAMA. 





ITH the exception of the opening 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
happened too late for discussion in this 
article, there is nothing of any particular 
importance to record of the theatre. But a 
few pieces have been produced in which a 
remark or so of interest may be made, and 
I am becoming a little fearful lest a habit 
of silence may grow upon me, and the 
readers of the AcapemMy may think that I 
neglect to scout, as it were, for their amuse- 
ment. 

So I will begin with “ Dr. Johnson, an 
Episode in One Act,” by Mr. Leo Trevor, 
which is being played in front of “The 
Queen’s Proctor,” at the Strand. It is a 
pretty little play, the scheme of it being 
that Mrs. Boswell, enraged by her husband’s 
devotion to the Doctor and neglect of her- 
self, flirts with her cousin, Captain Alan 
McKenzie, of the Royal Regiment of Foot, 
and is on the point of eloping with him 
when the Doctor intervenes, and by assuring 
Mrs. Boswell of her husband’s real affection 
for her, and by appealing to the better in- 
stincts of the Captain, carries the day in 
favour of morals and happiness ever 
after. The Johnsonian diction is cleverly 
and consistently used, and the whole thing, 
except for an occasional exaggeration, is 
plausible and sympathetic. One can imagine 
that the Doctor, with his good heart and his 
enthusiasm for morals, would have enjoyed 
himself immensely in the part assigned to 
him. He is very fairly represented. But 
‘‘poor Bozzy” is not: he is represented 
traditionally. Now the view that Boswell— 
one of the greatest artists in biography who 
ever lived, a man of culture and knowledge 
of the world—was a combination of ass and 
toady is extremely silly, even for a popular 
view. It is known (he said it himself) that 
he often deliberately played the part of a 
butt to draw the Doctor out, thinking that 
nohody would be so foolish as to count him 
a fool therefore, in the face of his work: an 
opinion in which he was mistaken, as we 
know. .But Ido not blame Mr. Trevor for 
his Boswell: the true Boswell would be 
incredible to his audience. 

Mr. Bourchier played Dr. Johnson very 
creditably indeed. He was cleverly made 
up, carried himself appropriately, and spoke 
his ponderous sentences naturally. I think 
he made a mistake in adopting a childishly 
eager manner in his quarrel with the Cap- 
tain, but that was his only slip. Mr. Fred 
Thorne played the traditional Boswell with 
amazing skill, and Mr. Weir and Miss 
Crowe did what was necessary with the wife 
and the Captain. 





I was agreeably surprised in “The French 
Maid,” produced on Saturday at Terry’s 
Theatre. As I listened to the expected, 
but nevertheless trying, flow of customary 
inanity, suddenly a couple of lines(in a song), 
which were distinctly witty, fell upon my 
ears. I referred to the book of lyrics and 
found that my ears were not mistaken. Mr. 
Basil Hood, the writer of the book, has a 
very pretty gift of imitation. The song in 





question, a duet between two twins, might 
have been written by Tom Hood. Another 
song, “It’s ever my endeavour,” for a 
comic admiral, was Mr. Gilbert, by no 
means at his worst. A third song, for an 
amorous sailor, in which a fresh name for 
his beloved comes in every verse, was very 
funny. If Mr. Basil Hood would turn 
out a book of lyrics all of this quality, 
it would be one of the best of recent 
years. That is poor praise, let me say 
it would be a very good book. But he 
must invent a better plot than that of “My 
French Maid,” which was almost unusually 
feeble. The music was not good, I thought, 
but it did not destroy the songs, and the 
Be was capitally played by a capable and 
ard-working company. Therefore, if you 
care for this kind of thing at all, “The 
French Maid ”’ is a thing to see. 





Bur more use might be made of the 
acting talent in it. Mr. Eric Lewis’s 
humour always appeals. to me, and there 
should be more of it. Miss Kate Cutler is 
a very exceptionally delightful exponent of 
musical comedy—having grace and finish 
as well as archness and good looks and a 
pretty voice—and there was not nearly 
enough of her. Mr. Herbert Standing 
might be given more to do. Of the others, 
I must mention Mr. Clancy and Mr. Murray 
King, who were funny, and Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, who was very funny, and Mr. 
Richard Green, whose patriotism and manly 
emotion generally you could have cut with 
a knife. 





I INTENDED to write about another piece 
I went to see, but I cannot praise it honestly, 
and no useful lesson, on the other hand, is 
taught by its defects. So of the Drama let 
so much have been said. 


G. 8. 8. 








MUSIC. 


MR. MANNS’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 


NOTHER Palace season is over and 
gone, and Mr. Manns has shown that 
he has still plenty of energy and enthusiasm 
to continue the concerts, if only the public 
will properly supporthim. So much orches- 
tral music, and of the best, is now to be 
heard in London proper that the journey to 
Sydenham becomes less and less of a 
necessity; but Sydenham itself and the 
immediate neighbourhood ought surely to 
take increasing interest in the undertaking. 
Messrs. Richter and Mottl may be special 
interpreters of Wagner, yet one can scarcely 
hear finer renderings of the Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and other modern 
symphonies than those given under the 
direction of Mr. Manns. 

The programme last Saturday afternoon 
was a long one—too long indeed, but allow- 
ance must be made for a “benefit.” It 
opened with a novelty, a dramatic overture, 
entitled ‘‘ Mistral,” by Mr. Herbert Bunning. 
There is some clever writing in it, though 
the subject-matter is of unequal merit. As 
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a whole the music may not make a strong 
impression, and yet it gives promise of better 
things in the future. 

Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was played 
‘by Maud MacCarthy, a young violinist who 
has already given two or three concerts in 
London. She is not yet in her teens, and, 
of course, does not play on a full-sized 
instrument. So far, therefore, as tone was 
concerned, there was something lacking ; 
but her intonation was faultless, her tech- 
nique splendid, and her reading of the work 
free from all affectation. The Finale was 
given with extraordinary dash and brilliancy. 
She is altogether a won lerful child, and, 
health and strength permitt.ug, will become 
an artist of the very first rank. She was 
received, as was natural, with great enthu- 
siasm. Prodigies, however clever, are, as a 
rule, unsatisfactory, but Maud MacCarthy 
is an exception; she is not a made, but a 
born artist. Someone in the audience was 
heard to say that it was a pity she should 
have chosen a work so familiar, and one 
which has so often beeri performed by great 
violinists. With that remark I can by no 
means agree. The little lady is already a 
great, if not fully developed, violinist, and 
there was no feeling of effort about her pure 
playing. 

e. Burmeister-Peterson gave a clever 
and spirited rendering of Liszt’s Fantasia 
on Hungarian Melodies with orchestra, 
dedicated to Dr. Hans von Biilow. The 
opening theme has character and breadth, 
afterwards spoilt by tinselly treatment; and 
in like manner the “ Vivace”’ theme, after 
its first delivery, is not improved. The 
showy piece, however, is effective in its way. 

Mme. Albani sang ‘“‘ Ardon GI’ Incensi” 
from Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia,” and, later on, the 
‘* Liebestod ” from Wagner’s ‘ Tristan.” 
It would be difficult to imagine two pieces 
offering greater contrast, and it says much 
for the vocalist that she distinguished herself 
in both; in the former, the Flute obligato 
part was well played by Mr. Fransella. The 
general = goes to concerts for enjoy- 
ment rather than for instruction; yet some 
of the audience must have reflected on the 
extraordinary change which has come over 
dramatic music during the present century; 
and they may probably have felt thankful 
that they did not live in the so-called palmy 
days of Italian opera. In this year, by the 
way, occurs the centenary of Donizetti’s 
birth ; popular, however, as the Italian com- 
poser once was, I doubt whether, apart from 
the City of Bergamo, in which he was born, 
much notice will be taken of the event. 

The other vocalist was Mr. Andrew 
Black, who sang songs by Wagner, Lassen, 
and Raff, though scarcely in his best 
form. The programme indisiien Brahms’s 
“Song of Destiny,” one of the master’s 
most inspired works. The music is 
wanenbdlly tender and earnest; though 
small in compass, it is a great com- 
position. Brahms was here and there dry: 
intellect sometimes outweighed inspiration ; 
in the ‘Song of Destiny” the skilful hand 
of the composer was throughout guided by 
strong emotion. A Viennese critic has 
justly described the work as an echo of the 
‘“‘German Requiem”; the idea which is 
there presented in a Christian form being 





here given in a classical one. The Crystal 
Palace Choir sang with care and intelligence. 

I have still to speak of Schumann’s 
Symphony in D minor and Beethoven’s 
“Leonora,” No. 8, which were given by 
Mr. Manns in his best manner. The Sym- 
phony may not, indeed, be Schumann’s 
greatest, and yet it is full of interesting 


music. In the analysis ‘““G” speaks 
of an “obstinate monotony of itera- 
tion” in the first movement, and to 


a certain extent the same may be said 
of the Finale. When, however, the Sym- 
phony receives a magnificent interpretation, 
as on the present occasion, it is always 
welcome. humann intended the whole 
work to be played without break; he de- 
scribed it on the original score as “‘in one 
piece” (‘‘in einem Satze’”’). Mr. Manns, 
after the last chord of the Allegro, 
found some of the audience unwilling 
to conform to, or possibly ignorant of, 
the composer’s excellent intentions — for 
there was an attempt at applause—but 
he went straight on. The ‘“ Leonora” 
came at the end of the programme, and it 
was admirably performed. To this overture 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger,”’ perhaps, comes 
nearest, if the two be considered as absolute 
music. As introduction to the work which 
follows, Wagner’s is superior, for it is an 
epitome, asit were, of the opera ; Beethoven’s 
“Leonora ”’ dwarfs ‘‘ Fidelio,” however great 
the latter may be. 
J. 8. 8. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE LITERATURE OF Sport.” 
London, April 22. 

I have only just returned from abroad and 
seen Mr. Baillie Grohman’s letter on the above 
subject, in which he has devoted some of his 
valuable time to criticising The Poetry of 
Sport and my articles on ‘‘Old Sporting 
Prints.” As to Mr. Grohman’s qualifications 
to deal with these subjects I know nothing, but 
if he treats other works as carefully as he has 
treated mine he must certainly be a very pains- 
taking critic. 

To avoid taking up more of your space than 
is necessary, I will deal with his statements as 
briefly as possible. He mentions that I have 
evidently no idea that Turbervile’s hunting 
book was taken from the French, although 
in Sporting Prints, No. 2, September, 1895, 
pp. 221-3, I devoted over two pages to the 
subject. Not only had I the French work 
before me at the time of writing, but I was also 
aware of the fact, which probably he does not 
know, that many of the French wood-cuts were 
bought by Turbervile’s publishers and, after 
being defaced and altered, were used for the 
English edition. At the same time, though 
Turbervile did copy from La Venerie de 
Jaques du Fouilloux, 1560-61, and other foreign 
writers, much of what he wrote was taken 
from his own experience, and it was with this 
part of his writing I have invariably dealt. 
Mr. Grohman then goes on to say that if I had 
been acquainted with these facts I should not 
have spoken of hunting the wolf and the bear 
in England during this period. I certainly 
should not, and I never did; the only time I 
mentioned these animals is in a quotation from 
Turbervile: ‘‘ Together,” he says, speaking of 
beasts of chase, ‘‘ with three not in use with us 
in England—the wolf, the bear and the rein- 





deer.” Iam next accused of saying that the 
huntsmen of old did not trouble about their 
hounds changing scent, though more than ten 
pages of my work is devoted to showing how 
careful they were to avoid a change. I simply 
stated that if game was plentiful in those very 
early days, when nets and cross-bows were used, 
it is doubtful if the huntsman troubled much 
about a change; and I still think it is very 
doubtful. 

We next come to my article on battue 
hunting, which ‘‘sport”’ he says never existed. 
As this is a bare statement, for which he gives 
not the slightest authority, and as anyone who 
chooses can verify the facts for themselves, I 
will save your space and not give a column of 
references. But it is quite another thing when 
he goes on to speak of the ‘‘ famous German 
artist Ridinger” (who, by the by, was not a 
German). He says that the engravings chosen 
by me were picked quite at random. He may 
know, but I was under the impression that I 
spent days of work in selecting these prints, 


‘that not one was chosen without careful 


thought, and I feel certain I am as well ac- 
quainted as he is with the full list of about 
thirteen hundred works said, probably in many 
instances quite erroneously, to have been 
executed by Ridinger. 

Now we come to the statement that seventeen 
writers, whom Mr. Grohman could name, have 
written about Ridinger. I fancy I could name 
twenty, all but two of whom (who give very 
little detail of his life) were copyists. If, how- 
ever, everything is known, and always has been 
known, about Ridinger, how comes it that 
Thienemann, whose work was published in 
1856, had to dispute about the very important 
fact as to whether this great artist was ever a 
huntsman or not? My belief is, and has been 
for some time, that Thienemann was wrong 
and that Blumenbach and other contemporary 
writers were more likely to be correct. But 
Mr. Baillie Grohman seems to prefer to accept 
the opinion of modern writers without taking 
the trouble to test their accuracy ; perhaps that 
is why he finds the German so easy. If he will 
consult the earlier works he may discover the 
reason for the difficulties in the German text. 
It would almost seem that though he can name 
seventeen writers who have written about 
Ridinger he has only read one—namely, Thiene- 
mann. He certainly quotes from no other. 

It would also interest me to know where I 
have ever mentioned my knowledge or want of 
knowledge of German. I had, however, better 
let this pass, as my critic has certainly got the 
better of me here. He has discovered a most 
obvious printer’s error (he calls it three mis- 
takes, although if he knows anything of print- 
ing he must see in a moment how they occurred). 
This error, together, I am sorry to say, with a 
few others, was found out about six months ago, 
too late to alter in the first edition. 

By why should Mr. Grohman give me this 
cruel stab in his last paragraph? ‘‘ Mr. Peek, 
from beginning to end, never tires of calling 
himself a student.’”’ I believe I have mentioned 
the word once, and only once; and this is the 
sentence in which it occurs: ‘This work (the 
technical part) I must hand over to others, 
specialists and various schools of art, or 
students of some particular subject. My work 
is but that of a digger up and collector of 
buried or cain riches connected with 
sport.” I had always intended to leave such 
students as Mr. Grohman to accomplish the’ 
more difficult task of writing on this subject 
from a student’s point of view; that is to mf 
if they felt disposed to give the time and troub 
required for such an undertaking. 

HEDLEY PEEK. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS SAY. 
Caw’s Safety Fountain. Pen. 
Caw's Stylographic Pen. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


A USEFUL COMPANION FOR THE WRITING DESK. 


“‘ Everybody agrees with Lord Lytton’s king-cardinal that ‘the 

n is mightier than the sword.’ As in other matters in this our 
a it goes without saying that there are pens and pens. We 
are not confined to the reed, the stick, or the goose-quill for 
writing purposes. The Americans have changed all that. To- 
day the greatest dunce in facts knows that our cousins across the 
sea have their almost perpetual ink-well pen within itself, known 
as the Fountain pen, and also that smaller arrangement for the 
pocket, the Stylograph. Both are progressive inventions. When 
these items for writers first came into service there were little faults 
in their construction that made the user cry out, ‘ Bother this 
en!’ But those little irregularities are almost, if not quite, past 
istory. And in many points the Caw Pen Company has been 
the magician. Caw’s Safety Fountain and Stylograph pens have, 
because of their special points, a repute beyond most of their 
neighbours on the-market. One of the little benefits of the Caw 
pens is that the pen is always in a well of ink, so that it never 


| gets dry, and from this it follows that there is always a supply of 
‘the necessary fluid when the pen is in use, and further the pen 
never gets choked up; but the great feature of these Caw Safety 
| Pens is the hitherto non-existent advantage that the pen need not 
be carried in a horizontal position, but can lie in the waistcoat 
‘pocket, or be held upside down, without possibility of leakage of 
ink. Then the ‘Hexagon’ stylo-pen, as its name infers, is not 
made as round as a rolling-pin, but is a bevelled plinth, and from 
this cause it has the happy quality of keeping on the spot where 
you put it down; hence the pen does not skate off your desk as if 
‘it were marble. The cost of the pens varies, of course, according 
to size and finish. You can invest in Caw’s pens in any amount 
from 5s. up to 30s., and any one of them is a boon in writing. 
‘But they will give you all details in regard to each and every one 
at your stationer’s, at the stores, or at the village chemist’s shop. 
The British depot is 46, Holborn Viaduct. M.P.’s and busy 
business men, make a note of Caw’s pens. There may be a mine 
of wealth buried in the suggestion.” 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 


TRUTH. | . 
‘‘The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils: the lead being mounted 


in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is 
laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that when 


the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, 
and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced 


without any further process of sharpening. This is called the 
‘Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 


make a fortune out of it.”’ 


THE EVENING NEWS AND POST (London). 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
A SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


|  * Has the death-day of the cedar pencil arrived? It may be so. 
At any rate, the ‘ Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is an inno- 
vation. Your pencil is never pointless—surely a boon to all busy 
people, be they writers, printers’ readers, or warehouse folks; or 
others, a part of whose business it is to set their mark on this or 


that item or article.” 


| MORNING LEADER (London). 





“One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better)  ‘‘ The ordinary blacklead pencil in its wooden case if of good 
worth living is the ‘ Blaisdell Paper Pencil.’ Penknives, blackened |quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius thirst- 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short ing to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm have 
at an important moment are now at a discount. All em y iy . — in lead — that ong ror a +p samy de 
or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the, i 1s as usual, Dut round it 1s wound a thin strip of paper to 
pencil stem, and, lo! a little roll of se reer like a a a — meg and uightly — rs gt i so 
shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh already sharpened point | ‘at a smal portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears 
aoa te gladden his eyes ‘and stimulate his harassed brain.” down, producing an ever-sharpened pencil, always in working 

BLACK AND WHITE order. The new device is known as the ‘ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening 
. | M4 ’ 

“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably | Poger Fone. THE QUEEN. 
smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily “Tn these hurrying days any invention that tends to economise 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required. | time -— labour is a universal boon, and such a one is the 

THE LADY. |‘ Blaisdell’ paper pencil, which is winning golden upinions in 

‘A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising | America, and is now coming into use on this side the Atlantic. 
invention, but anyone who becomes possessed: of one of the What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of 
‘Blaisdell’ variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very) pencil sharpening! and how much less extravagant with regard to 
ingenious little article. They are made in black, red, or blue, for the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus 
office work, and are well worthy of a trial.” | treated. The ‘ Blaisdell’ pencils are made in various colours.” 


The BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL is 
Manufactured in 5 degrees of Graphite, viz.: HB, H, B, HH, BB, price 2d, each. 
5 varieties of Colours: Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, Soft Black .. ,, 3d. ,, 


Shape, size, and use exactly the same as a cedar pencil; 
BUT, 
it is covered with paper—not wood! Its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust. 
in re-sharpening—the only wear is the wear of the lead in writing. 
@@ SAVES TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 


If not found at any Stationers, a Set of 3 Black and 2 Coloured Pencils will be sent 
Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom for 1s., by THE BLAISDELL PENCIL 
COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





It does not waste 
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DOMESDAY-BOOK and BEYOND. Three Essays in the Early History of Englana. By F. W. 


MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 1 




















Atheneum.—“ The advent of a new book from the pen of Professor Maitland is always an event of importance in the world of law and history... Siemaes are points, no doubt, in 
the author’s conclusions which are open to some question, and ina few—a very few—cases he may possibly be mistaken; but it is at least safe to say that Domesday students owe 
him a real debt of gratitude for his perfect and scrupulous candour,” 


THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW BEFORE the TIME of EDWARD I. By Sir Frederick 


POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law; and FREDERIC WILLIAM 
MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’ s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols,, royal 8vo, 40s, 
Spectator.—“ It is, perhaps, not too much to say that no more important contribution than this has been made to legal literature ~ o century. As a whole, we have nothing but 
gratitude to express for a work which gces far to redeem that neglect of its history which has too long been the scandal of English la 


THE LIFE and MIRACLES of ST. WILLIAM of NORWICH. By Thomas of Monmouth. Now 


First Edited from the Unique Manuscript, with an Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by AUGUSTUS we D.D., Honorary Canon of Norwich, and M. R. JAMES, 
Litt.D., Fellow and Senior Dean of King’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, buckram, with Map and 5 Collotype Plates, 1 iss. 
Times.—“‘ It bas been very carefully and skilfully edited, with an introduction, translation, and notes, by Dr. rye | and Dr. James, The names of these scholars are a sure 
guarantee for the adequate treatment of the soveral questions ‘critical, historical, » hagiological, and evidential, connected the subject-matter of the narrative; while the nature 
of the legend itself, involving nothing less than the primary origin of the hideous myth of Jewish ritual murder, invests it with profound interest and importance. w 


THE FOUNDATIONS of GEOMETRY. By the Hon. B. Russell, B.A., Fellow of Trinit ty College, 


Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
A TREATISE on ABEL'S THEOREM. By H. F. Baker, M.A, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, University Lecturer in Mathematics, Royal 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
AN ELEMENTARY OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Early West Saxon.) By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., 
late Scholar Christ's College, Cambridge ; External Examiner in English to Victoria University, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. (Immediately. 


TWO NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


CHAPTERS on the AIMS and PRACTICE of TEACHING. Edited by Frederic Spencer, M.A., 


Phil. Doc., Professor of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, formerly Chief Master on the Modern Side in the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Times.—*“ The essays are vigorous and suggestive, and display a command of the theory and practice of education which should secure the attention of all who are interested in 
educational progress and reform.” 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE and other HUMANIST EDUCATORS: Essays and Versions. An 


Introduction to the History of Classical Education. By W. H. WOODWARD, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford ; Lecturer on Education in Victoria University. Orown vo, 6s 


Times.—“ Tuk First Mopern Scuootmaster.— Mr. Woodward has drawn a most engaging portrait of this great teacher—his aims, his methods, h‘s rare personal qual'ties, and 
his disinterested devotion to high educational ideals...... We can warmly commend the whole monograph as at once singularly attractive ‘and full of instruction.” 


A SELECTION of PASSAGES of UNPOINTED HEBREW. from Genesis, Isaiah, and the Psalms. 


By W. H. BENNETT, M.A. Lond, and Camb., sometime Fellow of St. John’ College, Cambridge, Professor of Old Testament Literature, &c., Hackney College and New 
College, Loncon. Crown 8vo, Is, ; 


TEXTS AND STUDIES.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Norrisian Prefessor of Divinity. 


Vol. V., No. 1.—APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA. Second Series, By M. R. James, Litt.D, Fellow of 


King’ s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 








THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor—J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


THE EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. Edited by Rev. H.C. G. Moule, D.D., Principal of Ridley 


Hall, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 





CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLFMAERD, late Lecturer in Geog apby in the University of Cambridge. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., Honorary Fellow of 


Exeter College, Oxfcrd. Crown 8vo, with 10 Maps, 1¢s, 6d. [ Immediately. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


A MANUAL and DICTIONARY of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS. By J. C. Willis, 


M.A., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Cey'on. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 10s, 6d. 
Bookman.—“ One of the most useful books existing for students of Botany....... The student who has this book and the chances which Kew, or even one of the smaller gardens, 
affords him, will make a steady and really scientific progress.” 


THE VERTEBRATE SKELETON. By S§. BH. _ Reynolds, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. (Immediately. 


THE CAMBRIDGE “HISTORI OAL SERIES. 
General Editor--G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


A HISTORY of the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from their Foundation to the Year 1893. By 


E. JENKS, M.A., Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford, formerly Bean of the Faculty of Law in Melbourne University. waa Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred 8S. West, M.A., Trinity. College, 


Cambridge; Fellow of University College, Lentén. Cloth, 3s, 6d, ; half-parchment, gilt top, 5s. 
Speaker.—“ We congratulate Mr. West on this admirable, and in every sense satisfactory, edition of one of the greatest of English classics.” 
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